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The President’s Desk 


THE year 1914 opens to all new opportunities, new 
NEW YEAR’S duties, new problems. Not one is greater than the 
MESSAGE opportunity, the privilege, the duty to make the world 

a better place for the children. That opportunity is open 
to all, for everywhere there are children, and everywhere one may find the 
way to help. A kindly word, a sympathetic effort to get the child’s view 
point may seem a very little thing, but what would it mean to the children 
if that were done by all who have no children of their own, as well as by 
those who have! Every reader of CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE has the 
privilege of opening the eyes of some one whose life is absorbed in other 
things to the little child—to interest and sympathy and at least some giving 
of one’s self to his welfare. 

Life offers openings into many avenues of service but the Divine Father 
of all left a message all should heed—* Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these ye have done it unto me.” While giving physical 
comfort and educational advantages, let us not forget that greater than all 
else to the child and to us is to get near to his heart, to understand his childish 
feelings, to sympathize in his childish griefs and joys, to influence for good 
the inner life which is, for good or evil, the motive power of every human 
life. 

Many go through life blind to the opportunities in their path. Open 
the eyes of the blind, enlist them in the great army of those whose hearts 
have been touched by God’s message, “ Suffer the Little Children to Come 


Unto Me,” so that the year 1914 may be the greatest year the world has 
ever known for Child Welfare. 
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The National Congress of Mothers has invited all the world to attend 
the Third International Congress on the Welfare of the Child in Washing- 
ton, April 22-27. What has been done, what should be done, will be the 


great themes discussed by those who are actually dealing with children in 
home, church, school and state. 


THE importance of an organization with the aims 
THE WORLD’S of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
GREATEST WORK _ Teacher Associations cannot be over-estimated at a 

time when so many influences are at work to under- 
mine the God-given and fundamental duties of men and women. 

From the generation that has gone before each one of this generation 
has received life. From this generation, the generation that is to come 
must look for life. From this generation, the generation that is to come 
must look for health as well, and for the implanting of the foundation 
stones of character. 

The decreasing birth rate is a cause of real concern to those who look 
at life from the view point of the past and future. 

A man and woman whose lives are spent in the thoughtful nurture and 
care of a family may never have wide renown, but they have left an in- 
fluence on the world which will live in generations to come. ‘The man or 
woman who sees a greater career in outside lines may wield some influence 
for a few short years, but in few cases does it endure. 

The men and women who to-day are doing more to shape the future 
of the world are the fathers and mothers in millions of homes—the teachers 
in every school. Fame has not found them! While students and theorists 
discuss the many problems of the times, they are quietly doing the world’s 
greatest work—rearing and guiding the children who will take our places. 

There are some women to-day who have declared themselves against 
the generally accepted views of wifehood and motherhood! A Chicago 
paper says: 

“ Dr. Clara Plohn of Berlin, represented a number of German papers at 
the refrigeration congress. 

“She is a graduate of universities in Berlin and Vienna, has two chil- 
dren, and she practices what she preaches. She puts her children, one 4 
months old and the other 1 year and 7 months, in a baby home, an institution 
not common in the United States but used more or less abroad. Then she 
“covers ’ conventions in various parts of the world. 

“*T can’t see that it’s necessary for a woman to remain at home with 
her children,’ she said. ‘I am devoted to my babies and I see that they re- 
ceive the best of care. When I am away, which is about six months of the 
year, I put the children in a baby home, where they get proper food and a 
trained nurse’s attention. My husband goes to see them frequently. He 
remains in Berlin. 

“*T have heard learned doctors say that women in professions have got 
to stop—that women are absorbing men’s work. I do not believe it will stop. 
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Women will have to go into professions to help their husbands make a living. 
There will be more baby. homes than ever. You will soon have them in 
America, homes where babies can go for months and receive the best atten- 
tion while mothers are away working. Men are having too hard a time to 
make a living for their families.’ ” | 

One who knows all that a real home means in the lives of father, mother 
and children can only pity those who realize so little the relative values of 
life. In God’s plan for the continuance of the race, no father or mother 


of character and insight into life’s great purposes. 
It is a retroactive benefit which gives a broader outlook on life—a 


clearer grasp of what is needed by the children, because of years of life 
spent with them. 


rank and file of German mothers, place an American mother, who recently 
wrote for help in her home work. “I have taught in my own home for the 
last five years my own children and a few of the neighbors’ who, like my- 
self, are not within reach of a school. Mine is an ‘ Absolute Necessity 
School ’ and I have not the time nor the room to teach as many as have asked 
me, and I should like to teach. I have nine in the family to do for and all 
my work to do myself (washing and ironing included), but I just cannot 
see my children (I have six) grow up in ignorance as long as it is in my 
power to prevent it. I would truly appreciate any help I can get to teach 
in an up-to-date manner. My children have never gone to school.” 

Instances like the above show how motherhood glorifies a woman. 
From that “ Absolute Necessity” school, from that home far away from 
usual advantages where the struggle for a livelihood is so hard, the mother 
rises to the need. From homes with mothers like that come children who 
are blessed with what no money can buy—the personal close daily com- 
panionship of a loving mother with a vision for her children’s future, with 
love which counts no self sacrifice too great that will promote her children’s 
welfare. There are thousands of such mothers who keep the balance of the 
world steady. They are the mothers whose influence will count long after 
they have passed on. 


THE Department of State advises 

CHINA APPOINTS DELEGATE the National Congress of Mothers 
TO INTERNATIONAL CON- that it is in receipt of a despatch 
GRESS ON THE WELFARE from the American Chargé d’ 
OF THE CHILD Affaires at Peking, with which he 
encloses a translation of a note re- 

ceived by him from the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs, announcing 
that Miss Pingsa Hu, a graduate of Wellesley College, who is at present in 

. the United States engaged in investigating the education of women, has been 
designated to attend the Congress as a delegate of the Chinese Government. 


gives more to the children than he or she receives in return in development 


In contrast to this German mother, who is in no sense typical of the * 
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Lorp RosEBERRY stated in a speech at Glasgow that 
SHORTAGE OF J there is a shortage of 500,000 babies. “ This,” he 
BABIES. said “ is one of the worst symptoms of modern civiliza- 

tion.” He was supposed and expected to comfort 
himself on the birth of the eugenic baby, but he had no hope of living to see 
how it might develop. Anyway one eugenic baby left us 499,000 short of 
the number we ought to possess, and he confessed he would rather see them 
produced under less favorable circumstances than this eugenic baby, than to 
‘rejoice in the advent of this miraculous infant. 


THE establishment of the Kindergarten Division 

KINDERGARTEN of the Bureau has been an important advance, and 

DIVISION BUREAU will have a strong influence in preventing way- 

OF EDUCATION wardness in children. A census has been made 

of all kindergartens in the United States. It is 

the purpose to incorporate them as a recognized branch of the school system, 

It is said that no one who has had kindergarten training has ever been 

found in prison. The foundation of character laid in earliest childhood has 
influenced all the after life. 


THE next meeting of the Department of Super- 
DEPARTMENT OF intendence of the National Education Associa- 
SUPERINTENDENCE tion will be held at Richmond, Va., February 
OF THE N. E. A. 23-28, 1914. The headquarters’ hotel will be 

The Jefferson. The. evening meetings of a 
general character will be held in the City Auditorium, which has a seating 
capacity of 4,000. The general day meetings will be held in the High School 
Auditorium, seating 1,300 people. D. W. SPRINGER, Secretary, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
will hold a conference February 28th, in connection with the Department 
of Superintendence. Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, Worcester, Mass., Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, Boston, Mass., Mrs. J. R. Leittle, Atlanta, Ga., Mrs. Arthur A. 
Birney, Mrs. P. P. Claxton and Miss Ellen Lombard, of Washington, D. C., 
and Mrs. Frederic Schoff are among those who will participate in the 
Conference. 

All members of the Congress who can do so are invited to attend the 
Conference. All educators are welcome. 


The Religious Education Association will hold its eleventh annual con- 
vention at Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, March 5-8, 1914. 
Hotel Taft will be headquarters. 
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THE conservation of the natural 
powers of the child has not received 
the attention in the past which it 
should have. No one of us has an 
unlimited supply of mental and 
physical energy. If powers are used 
unwisely, there is a danger that hu- 
man beings may find themselves 
gradually losing the ability to do 
the most effective work. It is my 
purpose to point out some of the 
facts that have been discovered in 
the last two decades in regard to 
methods of utilizing to the best ad- 
vantage the powers and energy of 
the child. 

There is a popular belief which is 
a wholly fallacious belief, to the 
effect that work in itself, especially 
mental work, is injurious to young 
people. All of us believe that mus- 
cular activity is good for the de- 
velopment of the body, and by anal- 
ogy we ought to believe that mental 
activity is good for the brain and 
nervous system. The ideal condi- 
tions are found where both mind 
and body have proper opportunity 
for a reasonable amount of exercise. 
Normal exercise of the body helps 
the mind and a mind occupied with 
right activities is helpful to the de- 
velopment of the body. 

It is only when the mind or the 
body is exercised excessively that the 
condition sets in which we call fa- 
tigue. The term “ fatigue” ought 
not to be applied to the feeling which 
we have after a reasonably hard 
day of physical or mental work,— 
the feeling of being tired, as we say, 
—a feeling from which we may en- 
tirely recover after a good night’s 


The Conservation of the Child’s Energy 


By ANNA JANE McKEAG, Wilson College 
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rest. By fatigue is properly meant 
a condition of body or mind (usually 
of both) from which such rapid re- 
covery is impossible and which in- 
volves certain physiological elements 
which I should like briefly to set 
forth. 

The cells of the brain and nervous 
system give off poisonous substances 
when they are excessively exercised. 
These waste products accumulate 
and it is probably the result of this 
toxic or. poisonous product which 
induces the feeling that we call fa- 
tigue. There are certain other symp- 
toms which are found in fatigue— 


the heart beats more rapidly, the. 


pressure of blood in the arteries is 
increased, the temperature of the 


brain rises, the breathing is less deep - 


and more rapid than it is under nor- 
mal conditions, the muscular force 
is diminished, the skin is less sensi- 
tive. 

The methods by which psycholo- 
gists and physiologists have discov- 
ered this are in themselves extremely 
interesting. There is a simple in- 
strument known as the Ergograph 
with which some valuable experi- 


‘ments have been made. The instru- 


ment consists of (1) an arm rest 
which holds the arm of the subject 
in a fixed position, (2) a weight 
attached by a cord to one of the 
fingers of the subject, (3) a record- 
ing apparatus which shows to what 
height the weight is raised by each 
movement of the finger. This in- 
strument, therefore, shows the 
“work ” done by the muscles of the 
finger. It has been found that the 
amount of muscular work increases 
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at first, but diminishes when the fa- 
tigue point is reached; for instance, 
an Italian professor, Dr. Maggiora, 
found that after having given a lec- 
ture which required a great deal of 
output of nervous energy and in- 
volved a great deal of nervous strain, 
his record, as measured by the Ergo- 
graph, showed that the weight could 
be lifted, on the average, only four- 
sevenths as high after the lecture as 
it could before the lecture. He found 
also that after an exhausting exam- 
ination one of his students could do 
only a little more than one-third as 
much muscular “work” with the 
Ergograph as before the examina- 
tion. It has been found, too, by 
these ergographic tests that there are 
great individual differences among 
subjects in the time elapsing before 
fatigue sets in. Some _ subjects, 
moreover, show a slight decrease in 
work, followed by an increase, and 
this in turn followed by a steady 
decrease. 

Dr. Burgerstein, of Vienna, has 
made some interesting tests of school 
children in order to determine the 
effects of prolonged mental work. 
In the most extensive series of tests 
, made by him he gave four sets of 
simple arithmetical problems (addi- 
tions and multiplications), each set 
occupying ten minutes, with five 
minutes intermission between sets 
of problems. The entire exercise 
thus occupied fifty-five minutes. The 
children were about twelve years of 
age. Dr. Burgerstein and his assist- 
ants made a study of the four sets 
of papers and found that the number 
of figures added steadily increased 
in the four sets, but that the number 
of errors increased also, showing 
the effect of fatigue upon accuracy. 


Some of the German investigators 
have also made a study of the vari- 
ous school studies in relation to their 
relative fatiguing tendencies. It has 
been found that in German schools 
mathematics and languages are the 
most fatiguing subjects, that singing 
and drawing are among the least fa- 
tiguing. History and the literature 
of the native language are much less 
fatiguing than are mathematics and 
foreign languages. The bearing of 
these investigations upon matters of 
practical school management is ob- 
vious. Educators have on the basis 
of the results of such investigations 
worked out rules for the best length 
of lessons for children of various 
ages. Dr. William H. Burnham, of 
Clark University, advises the follow- 
ing arrangement—for a child of six 
to nine years of age, the lessons 
should not exceed fifteen to twenty 
minutes ; for a child of nine to twelve 
years of age, lessons should not ex- 
ceed twenty-five to thirty minutes; 
for twelve to fourteen years of age, 
thirty-five to forty; for older chil- 
dren forty to forty-five. At the Sec- 
ond International Congress. on 
School Hygiene held in Paris in Au- 
gust, 1910, M. Chabot advised that 
the French schools should give les- 
sons not exceeding fifteen to thirty 
minutes for children from seven to 
ten, and not exceeding thirty to forty 
for children of ten to fourteen. He 
stated his belief that older children 
might profitably work from one-half 
to one and one-half hours in a single 
lesson. 

The question of recesses is also 
one which needs to receive consider- 
ation from those who are attempting 
to conserve the energy of the child. 
Frequent recesses are desirable for 
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young children, especially when 
schools are so located that outdoor 
play is possible. It is a mistake to 
fill the recess with gymnastic exer- 
cises, since these do not offer the 
same amount of relaxation and op~ 
portunity for recuperation as does 
the free recess. Gymnastic exercises 
should be considered as regular 
school exercise, since if properly 
conducted they demand close atten- 
tion and much concentration of 
mind. 

The length of the school day is 
another of these problems of con- 
servation of energy. For very lit- 
tle children probably two sessions 
per day of two hours each may be 
the best arrangement. For older 
children five to six hours is a suffi- 
ciently long school day. The rela- 
tive desirability of one long session 
or two short sessions, in high schools, 
for instance, is a matter to be deter- 
mined largely by local conditions, 
such as the distance of the children 
from the school building, and the 
facilities for study offered in the 
average home represented in the 
school. There is a growing feeling 
in this country that our vacations are 
too long and that it would be better 
for young children at least if the 
school year were extended over a 
longer period of time and more op- 
portunity for play were given each 
day. European schools have shorter 
vacations than do our American 
schools. Some of our cities and 
schools have tried what is known as 
the eight weeks plan, according to 
which every eighth week is a week 
of vacation. It seems probable that 
on the whole better work would be 
done by schools if we had more fre- 
quent short vacations even at the ex- 
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pense of shortening the summer va- 
cation somewhat, though some cli- 
matic conditions in some parts of 
this country would render this ar- 
rangement open to objection. 

There are certain of what may be 
called the mechanical arrangements 
of school work which have a bearing 
upon our problem of conservation 
of energy. School books should be 
so printed that there may be as little 


eye-strain as possible in using them. - 


A good practical rule is that in any 
textbooks in elementary schools the 
small “n” should be not less than 
one one-hundredth of an inch wide. 

The use of the right kind of school 
furniture minimizes the fatigue of 
the school year. Seats should be, 
of course, as near the windows as 
possible, desks and seats should be 
adjustable vertically and double 
desks should never be used. 

The schoolroom should be so con- 
structed as to make it possible for 
every child to see and hear the 
teacher without difficulty. Much 
nervous energy is wasted in school- 
rooms where these conditions do not 
prevail. For a school of forty-eight 
pupils, a room 20x 25x13 feet is 
good. For a high school classroom 
of twenty-five pupils, Webb advises 
a room 23% x 19x 12. There ought 
to be one square foot of window 
space to every four or five square 
feet of floor space. The tempera- 
ture should be between sixty-five 
and seventy degrees and there should 
be two hundred cubic feet of air per 
pupil. 

The temperamental qualities of 
the teacher have much to do with the 
economical or uneconomical use of 
nervous energy on the part of the 
children. A class of children taught 
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by a highly nervous and irritable 
teacher will show much more fatigue 
at the end of the day than will a class 
of children of the same age studying 
the same: subjects under a teacher 
characterized by poise and equable 
temperament. This is a point that 
has not been sufficiently realized by 
school boards in making appoint- 
ments, but it is a most important 
point when viewed from the stand- 
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point of the welfare of children, 

If it were possible to surround all 
the public school children of our 
country with conditions such as those 
which have been described there is 
no doubt that the results of our 
teaching would be very much better 
and the amount of fatigue experi- 
enced by teachers and pupils at the 
end of the school day would be very 
much decreased. 








Outdoors and Indoors 


THERE are many kinds of success in life worth having. It is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and attractive to be a successful business man, or 
railway man, or farmer, or a successful lawyer or doctor; or a writer, 
or a President, or a ranchman, or the colonel of a fighting regiment, or 
to kill grizzly bears and lions. But for unflagging interest and enjoy- 
ment, a household of children, if things go reasonably well, certainly 
makes all other forms of success and achievement lose their importance 


by comparison. 

It is possible to win the great prizes of life without running risks, 
and the greatest of all prizes are those connected with the home. No 
father and mother can hope to escape sorrow and anxiety, and there 
are dreadful moments when death comes very near those we love, even 
if for the time being it passes by. But life is a great adventure; and 
the worst of all fears is the fear of living. There are many forms of 
success, many forms of triumph. But there is no other success that 
in any shape or way approaches that which is open to most of the 
many, many men and women who have the right ideals. These are 
the men and the women who see that it is the intimate and homely 
things that count most. They are the men and women who have the 
courage to strive for the happiness which comes only with labor and 
effort and self-sacrifice, and only to those whose joy in life springs 
in part from power of work and sense of duty. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
The Outlook. 

















How Parents Can Help Their Children’s Teachers 


By ISAAC THOMAS 
Principal High School, Rutland, Vermont 


ADDRESS TO VERMONT MOTHERS 


“PARENTS can help their children 
in school by realizing more clearly 
that the main business of the child 
during his school life is his school, 
and that he ought, therefore, to be 
protected from outside calls upon his 
time and strength and kept from dis- 
tractions that take not only his time 
and strength but his attention and 
interest. If parents will not do this 
for their children it would be quite 
useless to ask it for the sake of the 
school, but certainly the school has 
a right to ask that it be not held 
responsible for this failure of a plain 
duty to the child, a duty only the 
parents can perform. 

“Parents could help both their 
children and the school indirectly 
and the teacher directly and greatly 
in another way. Teachers carefully 
refrain from discussing parents with 
the children and it doesn’t require 
either much intelligence or a high 
sense of propriety to see the fitness 
of their refraining. Why should pa- 
rents, especially professed helpers of 
the school, discuss teachers with or 
before their children? The two 
cases are quite analogous and both 
are on a par with discussing our 
neighbor with the neighbor’s ser- 
vants. Think of the effect on the 
children in incitement to disrespect 
toward their teacher and to bearing 
false witness against her! I have 
often wondered if such parents ever 
think of the loss of respect they 
themselves are likely to suffer in the 
eyes of their children! I wonder, 


also, how long friendly and hearty 
co-operation can exist between pa- 
rents and teachers when parents vio- 
late one of the plainest rules that 
hold in social relations among ladies 
and gentlemen, and you will pardon 
me for saying frankly that some- 
times co-operation has had the ap- 
pearance of finding fault and con- 
demning without a knowledge of 
the facts, rather than being really 
helpful. 

“And this brings me, naturally, 
to mention another respect in which 
parents may help teachers, viz.: in 
protecting them and the boys and 
girls from careless, unfounded and 
malicious stories about them and the 
school. Of course the rule that holds 
everywhere among ladies and gen- 
tlemen of paying no attention to the 
stories of people who are not willing 
to come out into the open is gener- 
ally effective though occasionally it 
is wholesome to bring these slander- 
ers of teachers and children face to 
face with the slandered. Above all, 
parents ought never to condemn, or 
pass judgment on, teacher or child 
without a knowledge of both sides 
of the case, a matter of common 
fairness. After all is said, such 
things are matters for Christian 
courtesy, and the Master’s rule of 
first seeing the one you think in fault 
and talking the business over ‘ be- 
tween him and thee’ is a very safe 
one. 


HOW PARENTS CAN BEST HELP 


“ But I need not enumerate fur- 


ther. Let me repeat the points I 
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have made before I pass on to my 
concluding word. Parents may help 
teachers in their school work: (1) 
by attending with the highest possi- 
ble degree of efficiency to the things 
that belong only to them; (2) by 
honoring at home, in every way, the 
teachers of their children; (3) by 
protecting their children, during 
their school days, from interruptions 
and distractions of their work, real- 
izing that school days come but 
once; (4) by protecting both teach- 
ers and children from careless, un- 
founded and malicious stories. As 
I repeat these I realize how prosaic it 
all seems: no trumpets, no banners, 
no footlights, no applause, just plain, 
faithful, everyday business, without 
tears, and without ecstasies. But 
God’s way is always simple and 
plain; ‘do justly, love mercy, walk 
humbly.” Not much poetry and no 
limelight at all in that. But I won- 
der if you ever think of the wages 
you're getting? The Princess said 
to Jochebed, ‘ Take this child away, 
and nurse it for me, and I will give 
thee thy wages.’ And I have no 
doubt the wages were princely. But 
what of the real wages, seeing her 
great son the leader of his people, 


the lawgiver of a nation, the friend 
of God? What of your possession 
in your children; does it seem worth 
while? They seem worth while to 
us teachers whose they are only by 
proxy; what do they seem to you 
whose they are by passion and pain? 
Isn’t it worth while then to spend 
and be spent to the end that they may 
be well-nurtured sons and daughters, 
graced in all the adornments of a 
sound culture, trained and well- 
fitted for the work of a noble citizen- 
ship? In this mutual spending and 
being spent what can be more fitting 
than these words of Stevenson’s 
prayers? 

“* Let all here before Thee carry 
and measure with the false balances 
of love, and be in their own eyes and 
in all conjunctures the most guilty.’ 
2 ‘If there be in front of us 
any painful duty, strengthen us with 
the grace of courage; if any act of 
mercy, teach us tenderness and pa- 
tience.’ ‘Help us to re- 
pay, in service one to another, the 
debt of thine unmerited benefits and 
mercies.’ : ‘And make it 
heaven about us, Lord, by the only 
way to heaven, forgetfulness of 
self.’ ” 





Take Comfort 


“The King in His beauty shall thy eyes behold: they shall see a far-off land” (Is. 
HLLU. 17. 


When fading from this mortal sight, 
Dim and yet dimmer disappear 

These scenes of earthly life and light, 
Why should I fear? 


So soon as heart and breath are stilled 
And eyes are closed in dreamless peace, 
The spirit wakes with rapture filled 
At its release. 


The far-off land so fadeless lies, 
In endless glory manifold; 

And in His beauty, shall my eyes 
The King behold! 


Before me and behind to bless, 
In cloud and fire He leads me on 
The journey through the wilderness 
To Canaan. 


In peace I lay me down and sleep, 
The Lord my keeper is, and He 
Who slumbers not nor sleeps will keep 

His watch o’er me. 


And though it is not mine to know 
The given hour my Lord doth come, 
Yet in His own good time will show 
And call me home. 
F, F. Dicxrnson. 
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Department of Child Hygiene 
- . HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B., M.D., Editor 


Public Housekeeping Prizes: 
Congress a First Prize, 


The Department offers to Mothers’ Clubs of the 
100; Second Prize, $60; Third Prize, $40. These are to be 


awarded in order of excéllence for studies of the housekeeping in elementary schools, 


each study being of three buildings. 
study shows sufficient merit. 


The right is reserved to award no prize if no 
The names of the judges will be announced later. 
awards will be announced at the International Child-Welfare Congress in April. 


The 
All 


MSS. submitted are to be retained by the judges, and any is liable to be used in this 


Department to supplement the series on this topic of 


form, “School Janitors, 
Office, 906 Loan and Trust Building). 
this editor not later than March 1, 1914. 


1909, 1910, I91I-I2 (now in book 


Mothers and Health,” furnished through the Washington 
Typewritten MSS. must be in the hands of 


A WHOLE CITY 


WE can begin the new year with 
a good “ send off.” It is that at last 
a whole city has adopted open win- 
dow rooms for the entire system of 
schools, even the high school. 

This progressive city is Middle- 
town, Connecticut ; and the wise su- 
perintendent of schools who man- 
ages the forward step is Mr. William 
A. Wheatley. Here, too, is another 
item of interest to the Magazine 
readers: The three years’ campaign 
we have been developing for good 
school housekeeping “ is largely re- 
sponsible,” Superintendent Wheat- 
ley writes, for the launching of this 
improvement. 

So far as I know, this is the first 
city to take such a step for all the 
schools. Mothers must not rest until 
every school child in the country has 
equal chance to make the best of life 
so far as healthful school surround- 
ings and practices can give it. We 
have no moral, and should have no 
legal right to shut up children (and 
teachers) in dusty, bad smelling, 
badly heated rooms, as we have been 
doing in so many states. The con- 
quest of tuberculosis and of some 
other ills depends on mothers ful- 
filling their duty in caring for chil- 
dren’s surroundings outside of 
homes as well as inside. 


Superintendent Wheatley wrote a 
letter to the parents of Middletown 
that every Mothers’ Club or Parent- 
Teacher Association might well 
think about calling to the attention 
of their own school authorities. It 
is as follows: 


MIDDLETON, CONNECTICUT, 
November 17, 1913. 

To the Parents of Middletown School 
Children :— 

In a matter of great importance to your 
children we ask your hearty codperation. 

Until quite recently sanitary authorities 
had unbounded confidence in heating and 
ventilating systems which were supposed 
to supply proper air to forty-five or more 
children in a room and this without assist- 
ance from open windows. It was also 
supposed that a temperature from 68° to 
70° was about ideal. As for moisture in 
the air or lack of it, the shrinking and 
cracking of woodwork in the room was 
noticed, but no thought was given to the 
effect of this dry air upon the mucous 
lining of the nostrils and throats of the 
pupils. 

Many recent investigations have proved 
beyond any doubt that the latest and best 
ventilating systems cannot and do not sup- 
ply sufficient fresh air for even thirty-five 
children in a fair sized school room, and 
that unless the open windows are used 
freely or an expensive humidifying system 
is installed, the school room air becomes 
in the fall, winter and spring so dry that 
it helps to cause sore throats, colds, bron- 
chitis, and many other ills. 

The outdoor and open-window schools, 
intended for sickly children, have shown 
the wonderful effects of fresh, cool, moist 
air, the children in most cases regaining 
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their health and also advancing more 
rapidly with their studies than well chil- 
dren breathing the regular stuffy, warm, 
dry air of the school rooms. These fresh 
air schools have multiplied the last few 
years so that now there are hundreds of 
them in the United States. 

For some time we have been feeling our 
way in this matter and we are now ready, 
with your codperation, to put into practice 
the following plan. To give your children 
fresh air, cool enough and moist enough 
to be most healthful and to lessen greatly 
the danger from contagious diseases, 
we plan, as far as advisable, to have the 
windows open most of the time on one side 
of their school room and, so far as we are 
able, to regulate the temperature, keeping 
it between 64° and 68°. We shall protect 
the children from drafts and give them 
more physical exercise than in the past, 
and we ask you to provide them with suffi- 
cient clothing for the cooler air or to let 
us know if you are unable to do so. In 
this case, through the kindness of friends, 
we can supply some extra clothing. 

If you fear to have your children in the 
cooler, fresher, moister air that we propose 
for them, please talk the matter over with 
your physician who, I am confident, can 
reassure you that the open-window room 
will mean fewer colds, better health gener- 
ally and better progress in school work. 

If you have any questions to ask us or 
if any of your children need special atten- 
tion, kindly confer freely with the teacher, 
principal or superintendent of schools. 

Cordially yours, 
W. A. WHEATLEY, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Of course there are various other 
_ details to go along with these in 
making a model health system for 
schools ; but we have good reason for 
believing that the authorities that go 
this far will “ arrive.” The final test 
of this endeavor, as of so many 
others, is vital statistics,—the num- 
bers of ailing and ill, as well as the 
mortality rates. 

What is the mortality rate of 
school children in your state? Is it 
coming down yearly? Or is it go- 
ing up? How do its changes com- 
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pare with the changes in other states? 
How do they compare with those in 
New Zealand, the country so far 
ahead of the rest of the civilized 
world in so many respects, especially 
in the saving of child life? Or with 
Norway and Sweden and the coun- 
tries of Australia? Or with Den- 
mark, Holland, Finland, England, 
Switzerland? 

When mothers try to get the an- 
swers to these questions, and find 
that their health officers do not keep 
statistics, as the health authorities in 
these other countries do, find that 
this government has not cared 
enough about its children and about 
its citizens to keep facts about them 
as facts are kept about live stock 
and about crops, manufactures, the 
sale of land and every little or big 
detail in which money is involved,— 
when mothers find that this measure- 
ment of the value of our methods 
for caring for children is neglected, 
as it is in most places in America,— 
are they going to do anything about 
it? They might do a great deal. 
They might, within ten years, bring 
this country up to rank with other 
civilized nations where now it is in- 
cluded only by courtesy because it 
has to guess at the worth of its 
sanitary methods and other methods 
affecting human life. 

For mothers who care, the first 
thing to do is to see that the births 
of all their own and of all their 
acquaintances’ children are recorded 
at the local office for registering mart- 
riages, births and deaths. Only 
about seven states have this done 
within ninety per cent. of the truth, 
while all foreign countries require it 
within ninety-five per cent. 

















Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
January 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, at 
the same time providing papers of highest value in child-nurture. They 
ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest 


in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout the 
world. 


First Topic (To be read by one member). 
CONSERVATION OF THE CHILD’s ENERGY, Anna Jane McKeag. 
How Parents Can HEtp THEIR CHILDREN’S TEACHERS, Isaac 
Thomas. 
A WHOLE City, Dr. Helen C. Putnam. 


SEconpD Topic (To be assigned to another member). 
Wuat OTHER PARENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS ARE DoInc. 
Information culled from State News. 


TuirD Topic (To be assigned to third member). 
CuRRENT NEwS OF WORK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all 
sources, both local and international. 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
also offers a series of Loan Papers for program use. They are type- 
written. Each series may be kept for the season. The cost is $2.00, The 
papers may be assigned to a different member of the association for 
each meeting. They have been selected to meet the needs of parents and 
teachers in dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its 
development. Send to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, 906 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


A list of 25 books suitable for use of parents will be sent to those 
who desire it. A Circle of 25 members can have a valuable circulating 
library if each member can buy just one book. 








—— 








JANUARY 24th, 25th, and 26th, 
will be Child Labor Days in churches, 
schools and colleges. The National 
Child Labor Committee asks those 
who observe Child Labor Day to lay 
special stress this year on street trad- 
ing, a form of child labor which has 
been almost entirely unregulated 
hitherto because of the fallacious 
tradition that it is a useful and bene- 
ficial occupation for children. People 
are just beginning to realize that it 
is scarcely more perilous for girls 
than it is for boys to sell papers, 
peddle gum, guide beggars, black 
shoes, tend stands or engage in any 
other form of street trading. Not 
only do children who work thus out 
of school hours gradually fall be- 
hind in their studies and reach a 
limit of mental capacity lower than 
the promise of their earlier years, 
but physically and morally they 
suffer positive harm. Investigations 
to which the public has paid little 
heed have been pointing for years to 
this conclusion. 

Taking the newsboy as perhaps 
the most familiar type of street 
trader, the downward path would 
be something like this. When a boy 
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begins to earn he feels himself inde- 
pendent of parental authority, and 
in many cases breaks away from all 
restraint. He pockets and spends 
much or all of the money he takes 
in; the widowed mother whom his 
industry is keeping from a pauper’s 
dole has been the rare exception in 
all localities studied. Not that there 
are no boys whose homes are 
wretchedly poor, but their earnings 
go to “movies,” craps, and cigar- 
ettes oftener than to the family 
treasury. A newsboy’s companions 
are demoralizing and his trade often 
takes him in and out of saloons and 
evil resorts with a freedom not per- 
mitted to other boys. Pretty soon 
he hears of the “ big money ”’ boys 
make selling late at night, for a 
“drunk” seldom waits for change 
and a stranger tips generously the 
boy who guides him to the haunts 
of the underworld. 

A card addressed to the National 
Child Labor Committee, 105 East 
22d Street, New York, will bring 
to any clergyman or teacher, with- 
out charge, a pamphlet of general 
facts about child labor, together with 
a special leaflet on street trading. 





A TRULy free society cannot be 
built up except upon the broad basis 
of an intelligent obedience, of a 
voluntary subjection of the impul- 
sivity of the individual to the fixed 
forms which give society its soli- 
darity. These forms embody the 
experience and wisdom of the race 
and serve the purpose of barriers, 
compelling individuals to act in a 
manner in harmony with the gen- 
eral welfare of society and with the 
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needs and rights of their neighbors. 

The very freedom of which to- 
day we are proud rests upon a long 
historical process of discipline. The 
wild animal passions and vagrant 
desires have been subjected to a 
measure of control, which, imperfect 
though it may be, has alone made a 
secure society possible. Man, the 
spirit cannot receive freedom until 
man, the animal has been harnessed. 

F, W. ForErsteEr. 
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_need clear, practical answers. 


Department of Parents’ Problems 


For help to parents in meeting their questions the National Congress of Mothers 
has just published “ Parents and Their Problems” which is a Practical Encyclopedia 


on. Child-Welfare. 


It is complete in eight volumes. 
United States, carriage prepaid, for a five days’ examination. 


It will be sent anywhere in the 
Send orders to National : 


Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 906 Loan and Trust Building, 


Washington, D. C. 


PARENTs problems are all the time 
confronting every family and many 
questions are being asked, which 
We 
therefore are starting this page for 
the purpose of helping anxious 
parents in their desire to solve the 
practical difficulties that arise in the 
everyday life of every household. 

Please send in your questions for 
solution, also your answers to the 
questions asked. Address, Editor 
Parents’ Problems, CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE. 

Question: My little girl, six years 
old, seems to have no conception of 
what it means to tell the truth, and 
although frequently punished for 
telling lies, she still persists in doing 
so. What shall I do? 

Answer: In the mind of young 
children, truth and imagination are 
closely allied. Tell her frequently 
stories prefacing them: with the re- 
mark, “ This is a play story,” or 
“ This is a true story,” repeating this 
remark frequently during the narra- 
tion ; and when she tells a story, after 
the story is finished,-so as not to 
interrupt the train of thought—-say, 
“This is a play story, isn’t it? ”— 
Thus suggesting the difference be- 
tween truth and imagination. 

Question: My little Philip is two 
years old and he is a perfectly 
normal, healthy boy, but he doesn’t 
talk and it is impossible for us t9 
persuade him todoso. Do you think 
he ever will talk? 
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Answer: Yes, if you are sure he 
is not deaf. Do not be discouraged 
—when he does begin he will prob- 
ably monopolize all the conversation. 
Let him take his own time and do 
not force him. 

Question: How can I teach my 
boy to be careful of his clothes? 
He seems to have no idea what it 
costs to buy a new suit. 

Answer: Put him on an allow- 
ance—let him buy his own clothes. 
Stand ready to advise but unless he 
is very young, don’t force your ad- 
vice. He will make mistakes but he 
will learn through those same mis- 
takes 

Question: I am a mother with 
three boys. Our income is small— 
we have a comfortable home and 
enough nourishing food and the 
boys all go to school. They want 
better clothes and are constantly 
teasing for them. How can I make 
them contented? 

Answer: Seek to change their 
attitude. Give them opportunities 
out of school to earn some money 
in their spare time. I know a boy 
whose corduroy trousers were de- 
spised by their owner, and finally he 
secured the delivery of an afternoon 
paper for a certain section of the 
city in which he lived at the rate of 
$2.00 a week. At the end of the 
first month, when he received his 
pay, Jamie took it home and his 
mother said, “ Now, we will put 
$2.00 of this in the bank as the be- 
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ginning of a fund for your future 
education, and with the other six 
dollars you many buy some new 
clothes.” 

Jamie became very thoughtful and 
meditatively rubbing his hand up 
and down the despised corduroy 
trousers, he said, “ Well, I think 
these will do for school a while 
longer.”’ “ But you need a new cap,” 
said his mother. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I do for 
church, but this will do for school,” 
and looking down at his shoes, he 
said, “ I must go to the cobbler’s and 
get my old shoes that are being 
mended or I’ll have these best ones 
all worn out.” 

To teach the children to take re- 
- sponsibility is one of the great mis- 
sions of a good parent. 

Question: My baby sucks his 
thumb and he seems to take so much 
comfort from it that I do not feel 
like depriving him by breaking up 
the habit. Will it do any harm? 
If so, how can I cure him? 

Answer: Yes, it causes an undue 
amount of saliva in the mouth; it 
is apt to lead to adenoids; it makes 
an ugly shaped mouth and fre- 
quently pushes the jaw forward and 
changes the shape of the lower part 
of the face permanently. Some- 
times the habit is so strong that it is 
not broken until the child becomes 
six or seven years of age. 

Oftentimes this habit is contracted 
because the baby is insufficiently 
nourished—the food is not the right 
quality. To break up the habit bring 
the night-dress sleeves over the hands 
and tie the sleeve so that the hands 


are completely covered—or lightly 
fasten small pasteboard splints on 
each arm so as to prevent the bend- 
ing of the arm. Aluminum cups in 
which the hands are placed is an- 
other method but not quite so com- 
fortable for the baby as the fore- 
going. 


A PIONEER’S PROBLEM 


The district in which we live is 
so isolated, and families are so 
widely separated that it would be 
impossible for the parents to meet at 
all as trails are all but impassable; 
and at times the lake is so rough that 
going in boats is not safe. My own 
son, fourteen years of age, has never 
attended school. We are trying to 
do the best we can for him at home 
until we can perfect the title to our 
homestead. We would be glad of 
any literature to help in the line of 
reading and home education. It 
would be a great help to us. 


FROM A SMALL TOWN 


I ask your help for the young 
people just out of school or who are 
soon to leave. Neither our schools 
nor churches are meeting their 
needs. It appears to me that they 
are dropped and left to drift into 
nothingness just for lack of some 
stimulus to encourage them to carry 
on and continue the development of 
their minds. I hope that some in- 
spired soul in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion may see the light which will 
lead to the How, Where, and What 
in this, one of the problems of the 
times. 
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National Child Congress of Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic 


TueE National Child Congress was 
held in the city of Buenos Aires dur- 
ing the week of October 13-109, 
being the first organized movement 
of its kind in the Argentine Republic. 
The opening session in the Coliseum 
was welcomed by the Minister of 
Justice and Public Instruction, and 
there was a large attendance of the 
best society in the capital. The 
welcoming address of the Minister 
was comprehensive. A few passages 
may be quoted: 

“The uplift of children who live 
in unhealthy surroundings and theif 
transformation into useful citizens 
has been a matter of concern to the 
Government, and I can announce 
with due satisfaction that in this 
Capital of the Government we shall 
no longer see the sad spectacle of 
children brought in with criminals. 
Now we have in operation a special 
department for minor offenders. 
The executive power will consider- 
ably enlarge the farm establishment 
of Marcos Paz and will reorganize 
there on technical basis the section 
for minor delinquents separated al- 
together from those set aside for 
incorrigibles, and will also create a 
new colony in Olivera, which will be 
completed very shortly. I hope that 
the needed requirements in our legis- 
lation will be sanctioned this year. 
The bill authorizing the State to be- 
come guardian of children in case 
of abandonment or inability of the 
parents to educate them has been 
included in the programme of the 
Government and will become a pro- 
tective law to preserve children from 
vice and misery. This, however, is 
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insufficient ; we must build up in the 
Republic reformatory and beneficial 
institutions. The United States 
offers a fine example, approved in 
Europe, which we must also in- 
corporate among our institutions; 
namely, Juvenile Courts. In these, 
offending children are not subject 
to the ordinary forms of criminal 
procedure, but the proceedings have 
a personal character and the Judge 
officiates in a paternal capacity for 
the health and reform of the child. 
I recall the account of a scene in 
which good Judge Lindsey figured 
(who has done so much to extend 
Juvenile Court procedure in North 
America). The boy had wounded 
a little girl. Lindsey brought into 
his presence the offender, the victim 
and the parents of both, who imme- 
diately started a quarrel. He quieted 
the dispute, and then said: ‘I ex- 
cuse the delinquent, but if he offends 
again I shall sentence the parents, 
because their own violent disputes 
stimulate the child to offend. Go, 
and understand you will be responsi- 
ble for the conduct of the children, 
ete., ete, *” 

The Congress was in session dur- 
ing the entire week with interesting 
proceedings every day, and in con- 
nection with the Congress there was 
a large exposition in one of the public 
buildings of the city setting forth 
the educational work in the various 
institutions of the state, child wel- 
fare work, etc. 

Immediately following the session 
of National Child Congress in 
Buenos Aires, announcement was 
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made of the opening of a number of 
milk dispensaries in the city of 
Buenos Aires. 

This follows reports made to the 
Child Congress as to infant mor- 
tality in Buenos Aires, which, un- 
fortunately, has been very high. 
The birth rate in Buenos Aires is 
about 35 per thousand as compared 
with 17 per thousand in Paris. On 
the other hand, in Paris the death 
rate of children less than one year 
is only 116 to each thousand of the 
total deaths. In Buenos Aires the 
proportion of infant deaths is more 
than double. This state of affairs 
has no doubt been due in large part 
to improper housing and feeding. 
The pictures of one of the dispen- 
saries show clinical establishments, 








Magazine Combination Offer 


A COMBINATION offer of the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE and 
Boys’ Life (The Boy Scouts Magazine) has been made, which enables 
subscribers to secure both for $1.70. Orders should be sent to CHILD- 


WELFARE MAGAZINE, 227 So. 6th St., Philadelphia. 
where there are boys will be interested in having this interesting maga- 
zine for boys. Every parent and every teacher will value the CHILD- 
WELFARE MaGaAZINE and find it indispensable. The National Congress 
of Mothers is co-operating with the Boy Scouts of America in the im- 
portant work which it is doing for the boys of America. 
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pastuerizing departments, and a day 
nursery. 

(The city of Buenos Aires pre 
sents many features that will re- 
quire careful work of charitable 
organizations in the near future. 
The rapidly growing population, 
comprising an unusual large propor- 
tion of the laboring classes of the 
lower orders; the city spread over a 
vast area, but made up principally of 
houses not built according to the best 
ideas of sanitation, and relatively 
speaking, the very high cost of liv- 
ing, all of which has tended to in- 
crease the contrast between rich and 
poor, and has led to widespread 
suffering, disputes and discontent, 
resulting in the past few years in 
severe labor disorder). 


Every family 

















Is The Child To Blame? SS 


By ANNE GUILBERT MAHON 


“I’m trying to stand as still as I 
can,” reproached a small girl whose 
mother was trying on a new dress, 
over which she had worked until she 
was completely worn out and her 
nerves were in such a state that irri- 
tability was unconscious. 

The dress did not fit right. It did 
not suit the mother. There was 
something wrong about it. She was 
discouraged with her work. Un- 
thinkingly, she had given an im- 
patient jerk and said, “Oh, won’t 
you stand still?” 

The child was not to blame. She 
was doing her best. She was trying 
to stand still and, in her small mind, 
mother was unjust. She did not 
realize or understand the true cause 
of her mother’s impatience, and the 
mother did not realize that it was 
only her own overwrought nerves 
which were at fault, that she was giv- 
ing vent to her own feelings and 
blaming the child for something for 
which she was not responsible. Of 
course the mother had not stopped 
to think, and of course she would 
not have been irritable and nervous 
had she not been over-tired. 

In how many cases do we mothers 
blame our children in like ways for 
what is not really always their fault? 
We are hurried, perhaps, and a re- 
fractory button will not go into its 
proper hole as quickly as we want it 
to. Do we always place the blame 
on the button, or on our own im- 
patient efforts, or do we say, ‘“‘ Oh, 
won’t you stand still,” to the child, 
or something equally unjust? We 
do not mean to, of course, but the 


child does not understand that. Is 
it fair to him? 

“Tf you had broken that comb I 
should have punished you,” said a 
mother to her small son who, in a 
sudden tantrum, had thrown a comb 
on the floor. If he had broken it, 
she would have punished him! How 
often do we make like mistakes with 
our children! We blame them, often, 
not for the action itself, but for the 
result. It is our child’s motives and 
actions which we should seek to cor- 
rect, not allow them to pass un- 
checked if no damage is done to 
material things, and only blame or 


punish when some dire result fol-: 


lows. It was the tantrum, the fit of 
temper, that the mother in this case 
should have sought to correct and 
to teach and help the child to over- 
come. Whether or not the comb 
was broken in the throwing, was of 
minor importance. 

A child will touch a vase or some- 
thing which his mother has for- 
bidden him to handle. If in so doing 
the article is not harmed, will the 
consequences of his disobedience be 
as great as if the vase had been 
broken? In such an instance would 
it be blaming and punishing the child 
for his disobedience, or for the re- 
sult, which was something beyond 
his control? 

Let us be sure that we do full 
justice to our children, that when we 
blame them and seek to correct their 
faults, it is really the fault that we 
try to correct, that we do not con- 
sider more the consequence of the 
act, or something for which the child 
is not directly responsible. 
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Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportunities 
to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the impres- 
sionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches childhood 
in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be tried 
in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special officers, 
whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of confirm the 
child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blameless, 
dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so speedily 
reduce our taxes, reduce Our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions for 
correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can only 
be attained through the individual homes. 











EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Dr. M. V. O’SHEA, Madison, Wis. Miss NAOMI NORWORTHY, Columbia Univer 
Mrs. ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, 0535 Harvard Ave., 
0, Ill., Vice-Chairm ‘ G Penna. 
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= ae TRUDE VAN HOESEN, Chicago Uni- 


Prof. A. % Ciswert ELLIS, Houston, Texas. 

Prof. A. McKEEV VER, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Sew Padey H.L. WHITFIELD, Columbus, Miss. A. 
President E. A. FAIRCHILD, Durham, N. H. 





State News 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 
editorial board earnestly asks the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of 
complying ‘with this rule. 





ALABAMA test, held at the State Fair in Montgomery, 
September 29-October 4. 
The idea was presented to the club by 
Montgomery Mothers’ Circle Holds Child. the recording secretary, Mrs. B. F. Harde- 
Welfare Exhibit and Better Babies ™20, at its meeting on May 15, 1913, and 
Contest was received at once with favor. Mrs. 
Littleton, president, appointed as an exect- 
Mrs. W. J. Chambers, President of the tive committee with full power, Mrs. 
Alabama branch of the Congress, reports Hardeman, Mrs. Salter and Mrs. Parker. 
the organization of a fine circle in Green- The total amount of money expended 
ville, Ala. Mrs. Paul D. Vann has been in the preparation and conduct of the ex- 
appointed chairman of the Parent-Teacher hibit and contest was $174.40 + $130.00 in 
Department of the Alabama Congress. prize money, making a total of $304.40. 
The most recent, and perhaps the largest, The splendid showing made with such 4 
activity of the Mothers’ Circle, is the Child small sum is a rather remarkable feature 
Welfare Exhibit and Better Babies Con- of the undertaking. 
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A New Circle in Greenville 
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The club gave $50.00, twenty-five of which 
was appropriated as prize money. It raised 
the balance by subscription. $55.00 of the 
prize money was contributed by the Fair 
Association, $50.00 by the Woman’s Home 
Companion, and $25.00 by the Mothers’ 
Circle, making $130.00 in prizes. 

From the time the exhibit was decided 
upon, the press showed an interest, endors- 
ing the movement in its columns, and pub- 
lishing any item offered it. Thus the 
newspapers of the city were probably the 
most potent factors in bringing the under- 
taking to the attention of the public. 

Ample space in the Main Building, first 
floor, was assigned the club, free of 
charge. This space, lighted by three large 
windows, was divided into a rest room, 
or reception room for the mothers, an ex- 
amination room for physicians, (adjoining) 
and a booth for the exhibit, (adjacent). 

The club colors, white and green, symbol- 
izing purity and growth, predominated, and 
the space was divided into sections with 
partitions covered with green oil cloth, 
while the draperies were of white and green 
bunting. 

The Better Babies Contest attracted the 
attention of parents all over the state; 171 
babies were entered and 141 examined. 
Over 25 Alabama towns were represented, 
thus extending the educational value 
throughout many counties of the state. 
Children of all classes were enrolled during 
the summer. 

There were no conditions except that the 
child be a bona-fide resident of Alabama, 
between the ages of 6 months and 3 years. 

Appointment cards were mailed the 
mothers the week before the fair opened. 
Appointments were made from 10.30 to 
12.30 A.M., and 2.30 to 4.30 P.M., each con- 
testant being allowed 15 minutes in the 
examination room. As there were always 
two or more physicians present, the chil- 
dren were given the same appointment. 

In the rest room, cleanliness and comfort 
were the keynote of the furnishings. There 
was a crib for the tired, sleepy baby. A 
comfortable lounge for the tired mother 
was at hand, and constantly in service. 
Water, sanitary drinking cups, tissue towels 
and all other necessary materials were at 
hand. In this room, the first page of the 
score-card was filled out by a member of 
the enrollment committee, two of whom 
were busy at their desks during the contest 
hours. After receiving the mental test, the 
child was undressed here, and a nursery 
blanket thrown around him until the nurse 
was ready to take him into the examination 
room, 
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Each physician had a clerk, who recorded 
the score as the doctor called, thus saving 
much time. Dr. Stevenson, who was in- 
defatigable in his efforts to make the con- 
test a success, had arranged for two or 
more physicians for each two-hour period. 
The committee feels obligated to the many 
physicians who gave freely of their pro- 
fessional services to the cause. 


CALIFORNIA 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Jef- 
ferson School, Los Angeles, has 410 
Members—Message from National 
Chairman on Membership 


The Parent-Teacher Association that 
came out ahead of all others in member- 
ship last year was the Jefferson in Los 
Angeles, with 410 members. Mrs. J. D. 
Taylor, 1146 West 31st St., is the president, 
and is also the president of the Federation 
of Parent-Teacher Associations of Los 
Angeles. 

There are 130 parent-teacher associations 
in Los Angeles, united and in membership. 
with the National Congress of Mothers. 
They have over 6000 members whose dues 
are paid. 


Can Any Other City of the Same Size 
Show As Many Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations With As Large A Mem- 
bership? 


IMPORTANT MESSAGE FROM MRS. C. C. NOBLE 


Mrs. C. C. Noble, National Chairman 
of membership, urges every president of a 
Parent-Teacher association to send to the 
National office, 906 Loan and Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., for her circular on 
How to Get Members. It is full of practical 
and interesting suggestions. She also 
wishes to impress on every local president 
the necessity of having an active member- 
ship chairman who will really work. She 
has prepared the circular and it can be 
received by any local chairman by enclos- 
ing address and a one cent stamp. How 
quickly the membership would increase if 
each circle made as earnest effort as has 
been made in the Jefferson School in Los 
Angeles! How long will other associations 
leave the Jefferson Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation as the banner association? 


MESSAGE FROM CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
CHAIRMAN 


Mrs. P. T. Anderson, 3206 Castro St., 
Los Angeles, is CH1LD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
chairman for the First District of Califor- 
nia. She wants the help of every member 
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in extending the readers of this magazine, 
which carries the message of leaders and 
workers for child-welfare in many states 
and from other lands. 


COLORADO 


Report of Fifth Annual Conference Colo- 
rado Branch National Congress of 
Mothers—Practical Demonstration of 
Montessori System—E ducational 
Course for Girls Given by Denver 
Circle—The Responsibilities of Mother- 
hood—A Lecture Course for Mothers 
Given by Denver Circle 


The Fifth Annual Assembly of the 
Colorado Congress of Mothers was held in 
Pueblo, October 22 to 25, inclusive, at the 
Congress Hotel, Mrs. F. A. Wells, City 
President, presiding. 

Mrs. F. A. Wells, city president, in beauti- 
ful phrases, congratulated the Mothers’ 
Congress and then told of the remarkable 
success of the past year. Her greetings of 
welcome were so much appreciated that 
the circles of the city presented her with 
a huge bouquet of white flowers in recog- 
nition of her untiring efforts to make this 
Conference the most successful one ever 
held. 

Greetings were heard from the City 
Commissioner, 
Pueblo, Professor J. F. Keating, Super- 
intendent of District No. 20, Mrs. W. H. 
Baker, of the City Federation of Clubs, 
Mrs. J. Codding, representing the W. C. T. 
U., Professor F. D. Slutz, Superintendent 
of District No. 1, Mrs. Rich, of the D. A. 
R., and Rev. Mendenhall, representing the 
Church, and Mrs. F. A. Wells. The Central 
and Centennial High School Glee Clubs 
rendered beautiful choruses and Mrs. Risley 
Ferguson sang most charmingly several 
selections. Mrs. Warwick M. Downing, 
President of the Denver District, responded 
to the welcome greetings, after which Mrs. 
Fred Dick, State President, delivered the 
address of the evening; and her message 
was of vital interest to every mother and 
father present. The first session closed 
with an elaborate reception in the ball-room 
of the Congress Hotel. 

The business session opened on Thursday 
morning at g o’clock and Mrs. Dick pre- 
. sided. Reports of the various committees 
were read and approved. The Child Hy- 
giene Committee Chairman read such an 
interesting paper that, after a rising vote 
of thanks to Dr. Bolles, Chairman, it was 
decided to have printed copies made of the 
report and given to the Literature Com- 


representing the city of: 
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mittee, to be handled as a loan paper. After 
hearing further reports from the Press, 
Literature and Child Labor Committees, 
Mrs. Dick gave an interesting talk and 
told of the growth of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress throughout the state of Colorado, 
She reported the organization of many new 
circles in the smaller towns of this state 
and the splendid encouragement that she 
received everywhere and how cordial was 
her welcome. She stated that Colorado 
stood third, in membership in the United 
States, having 2627 paid members and 90 
parent-teacher associations. She felt con- 
fident that our state would stand first in 
membership in 1914. In closing, Mrs. Dick 
again voiced the sentiment of the Confer- 
ence that the Mothers’ Congress was a 
noble work of love, -with no remuneration 
as a reward. 

A splendid luncheon was given the visit- 
ing ladies at the Minnequa Country Club, 
and 250 ladies were present. At 2 P.M. Dr. 
R. F. Corwin, Chief Surgeon of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Hospital, gave 
a lecture on Eugenics, using descriptive 
charts, which forcibly brought out the sub- 
ject in hand. Many interesting facts were 
presented as well as statistics shown. 

Thursday evening a large attendance was 
present to hear Dr. L. W. Cole, whose sub- 
ject was “ Euthenics and the Child,” in- 
volving a statement of the problem, some 
facts of child development, some improve- 
ments which could be made by parents, 
teachers and physicians, and more to be 
made by an awakened public conscience, 
such as the Mothers’ Congress represents. 
Euthenics deals with the environment of 
the child and environment affects the body 
and the mind of the child. 

The musical number by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendall and Mr. Hoskins was a beautiful 
feature of the evening, as well as a Folk 
Dance by the children of Minnequa School, 
which was thoroughly enjoyed. This was 
followed by a masterly address by Miss 
Josephine Roche, of Denver, conserving 
the play instinct of children, which was 
full of good suggestions and whose message 
carried with it deep importance. 

At the Friday morning session, Mrs. J. F. 
Keating read a paper on the “ Betrayal of 
the Pure Food Law.” Her subject was 
filled with expectant interest and she en- 
lightened her audience on many points in 
connection with the Pure Food Law. 

Mrs. H. T. True, Supervisor of School 
Attendance, of Denver, delighted the 
assembly with a brilliant talk on juvenile 
delinquency. The concrete and reliable 
data which she gave was much appreciated. 
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She gave a brief outline of the Child 
Labor Law, of Colorado, which proved of 
great interest. She stated that Denver has 
no slums or social problems. She told of 
the dental free clinic and said where the 
child’s aching tooth was attended to a great 
difference was found in its mentality. 
Many points of interest were brought out 
by this speaker. 

Mrs. W. O. Patterson, Chairman of the 
Child-Welfare Exhibit, announced that the 
first prize for home-made toys went to 
Joe Buresch, a child from the foreign 
district of the city. He entered a wagon 
most skilfully made. The second prize 
was awarded to Max and Thea Schranck, 
of Denver, on a doll millinery exhibit. 

A splendid paper was read on Pure Milk 
by Dr. John G. Wolf, -City Physician; and 
many helpful, practical ideas were advanced 
along these lines. 

Miss Birdie Adams gave a practical 
demonstration with 25 children on the 
Montessori system. It was the concensus 
of opinion that the Montessori System of 
teaching was not at all practical from an 
economical standpoint. 

The Southern Colorado and Minnequa 
Hospitals gave demonstrations of home 
nursing, emergency cases, bed-making in 
the sick-room and the nurses used a live 
model for the patient. This was very 
interesting to all present. 

In the Child-Welfare Exhibit were dis- 
played pictures for the home, model books 
for children, sanitary, comfortable cloth- 
ing for the mother as well as the child, 
kitchen utensils and modern electrical sup- 
plies for the convenience of the mother in 
the home; and a model living room con- 
taining many handsome pieces of furniture 
made by the school children of District No. 
20. The home-made toys showed much 
originality among the children and many 
were given honorable mention. 

The Denver Park Hill District reported 
the purchase of a player piano, having 
raised the amount by giving various enter- 
tainments and sales at the school. 

The delegates were taken on a sight-see- 
ing tour in automobiles which lasted several 
hours. 

The final session took place at the Cen- 
tennial High School, Mrs. F. A. Wells, 
City President, presiding. Mrs. Wells had 
reserved this last afternoon for a mass 
meeting of the fathers, mothers and school- 
teachers of Pueblo. Over 1200 responded 
to the invitation. The Hinsdale School 
children gave a folk dance and words of 
Praise were heard on every hand for the 
splendid manner in which it was given. 
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Miss Bailey, County Superintendent of 
Schools, read a paper on the subject chosen 
for the afternoon; a symposium of the 
Home, School and Church, which was very 
touching. She said, “ These three agencies 
are the greatest influences in the develop- 
ment of the child. Home is the most 
potent co-operative factor of the three 
listed in the symposium for, from the home 
emanates the other two. The home is the 
birth-place, the cradle for the teachers and 
the pupils of our schools, as for the men, 
women and children for our churches. 
Mothers, let us strive to make our homes 
so good, pure and joyous that our dear 
children for whom we labor unceasingly, 
cannot be urged from home by any allure- 
ments. In this brave move, may we never 
forget to implore Divine help for the up- 
lifting of this symposium to a gigantic, all- 
powerful whole. The complete co-opera- 
tion of home, school and church will be 
such a power in this world as ‘cannot be 
overthrown.” 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, State Super- 
intendent of Schools, delivered an address 
filled with enthusiasm. She presented the 
subject from the standpoint of the “ school.” 
She said “the three rights of the child 
are: right to happiness, the right of self- 
initiative and the right of self-control; 
this must begin in the home, and in the 
school we should have exactly the con- 
tinuation of the environment provided by 
the home, with certain specializations. 
Every child born into the world has the 
right that will enable it to gain happiness, 
freedom and self-control.” 

Rev. C. W. Weyer added his sentiments 
from the church side. He said the three 
greatest things in our lives for character 
building are knowledge, discipline and wor- 
ship; they blend together and out of same 
will come a character. The home supplies 
the discipline needed in life; life is in- 
complete without a God to worship. 

The Committee on Resolutions read the 
report, which resolutions were ordered 
adopted by the Mothers’ Congress. They 
recommend that we endeavor to have the 
kindergarten made part of the elementary 
school system in each city in this state; 
and it was urged that we see that the 
state laws are strictly enforced; condemn 
the immodesty of dress among women, and 
endorse universal peace between nations; 
that we acknowledge the courteous and 
helpful co-operation of the Press at all 
times; and the generous, unexcelled hospi- 
tality of Pueblo in general in preparation 
of the Conference which made it such a 
brilliant success. 
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With further expressions of thanks in 
behalf of the visiting delegates from the 
State President, Mrs. Dick, to Pueblo, for 
the hearty cordiality shown, and, after 
dainty refreshments were served in the 
cafeteria by the Domestic Science Direc- 
tors of both Districts, with their capable 
assistants, an elaborate reception followed 
for the mothers and teachers of the city of 
Pueblo which brought to a fitting climax 
the Fifth Annual Convention of the 
Colorado Congress of Mothers. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR DENVER GIRLS 


This is the course of study Mrs. Anna 
Noble gives in the public schools of Denver. 
The Congress is now offering a similar 
but more mature course for Mothers under 
the title “ The Responsibilities of Mother- 
hood.” Mrs. Noble will give 12 lectures 
on this subject. Mrs. Noble is particularly 
fitted for this work because of her efficient 
labors with the high school girls. Out of 
their questions, she has evolved this course 
of study and the one for mothers. Out- 
side of her school experience, Mrs. Noble 
is fitted for this work because she is the 
broad-minded, big-thinking, whole-souled 
woman who has “ motherhood” and can 
teach others how to mother successfully. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF A GIRL 
Grades Nine and Ten 


1. Work: The joy of work well done. 
Good work dependent upon good tools. 
The body the tool of the mind and spirit. 
Physical hygiene and development. 

2. Inheritance and Environment: What 
we are and what we may be. Responsibility 
to the future generation. Building up of 
desirable traits. Elimination of undesir- 
able. 

3. Responsibility and Work: (A) Social 
—Choice of friends. Making of social 
standards. Proper amusements. Expense. 
Dress. Chaperonage. Responsibility of the 
thoughtful girl to the girl with false social 
standards. 

(B) Industrial—Choice of vocation. 
Dangers to girls in the business world. Re- 
sponsibility of the girl in the safe sheltered 
position to the girl in danger. 

(C) Home—The girl’s relation to her 
own home and to the home making of the 
future. 


HOME MAKING AND CHILD STUDY 


Grades Eleven and Twelve 


The Home: Economic standards of 
home making. Hygiene of the home. 
Beauty of the home. Ideal. mental and 
spiritual relationships of the home. 
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The Child: Physical development, 
Proper clothing, bathing, food, sleep, exer- 
cise and environment. Mental develop- 
ment. Cultivation of the senses. Moral 
development. Cultivation of the will. 

The State: The home hygienic, the home 
beautiful, the home moral in relation to the 
life of the community and state. The child 
mentally, morally and physically developed, 
a unit in an ideal community and state 
life. 


DELAWARE 


Parent-Teacher Association Organized 
in Harrington—Victrola Presented to 
Dover School—Children Sing to Ac- 
companiment of Victrola 


The Parent-Teacher Associations 
throughout the state are working for 
better home and better school conditions, 
for the beautifying of the school buildings 
and yards, playgrounds and for everything 
toward the welfare and uplift of the child 
physically, morally and mentally. 

Milford had Dr. Charles A. Wagner, 
State Commissioner of Education, as 
speaker at the meeting of their association 
in November. 

The October program of the Dover 
Parent-Teacher Association was in charge 
of Professor Messersmith, principal of the 
school. He spoke on “The School As A 
Social Centre.” Miss Barnard, one of the 
High School teachers, spoke on .“ The 
Effect Of Good Literature Upon The 
Child.” Mr. Baker, another High School 
instructor spoke on “ Athletics As An Im- 
portant Factor.” 

The program of the December meeting 
was especially interesting and instructive. 
The first half-hour the new Victrola, which 
has lately been given to the school by a 
man who as a boy was a student at the 
school but is now connected with the Vic- 
trola Company, entertained the audience, 
especially the children. 

The second and third year pupils sang 
so softly and distinctly, “Our Delaware,” 
and “The Flag Song” that they were 
highly complimented by Dr. Wagner and 
were given a rising vote of thanks. Two 
special features were a vocal solo by 4 
little girl, —Priscilla Davidson—in the third 
year class, and a piano solo by a very tiny 
little fellow, Merrit Cartey, in the second 
year class. 

Twenty-four new members were added 
to the roll of the association. . 

Those interested in a Parents’ and 
Teachers’ Association, for the town of 
Harrington, Delaware, met at the school 
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on November 21st, for the purpose of 
organizing. An interesting address was 
made by Rev. D. J. Givan, upon “ The 
Value of Man,” after which the meeting 
was turned over to Mrs. G. W. Marshall, 
of Milford, whu organized the association. 
The following officers were elected: 

President, Mrs. G. S. Harrington; First 
Vice-President, Mrs W. A. Lynch; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs. Arlie Wix; Third 
Vice-President, Mrs. Robert Jones; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. L. T. Jones; Treasurer, Miss 
Olive Steele. 


GEORGIA 


Marietta, the Home of Mrs. Theodore W. 
Birney, Organizes Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation—Miss Collins, State Organi- 
zer, Forms Many New Associations 
—Mr. George Goddard, A Progres- 
sive Educator, Strongly Advises all 
Teachers to Organize Parent-Teacher 
Associations—Mothers’ Circle in At- 
lanta Church—Confession of Faith of 
The Modern Mother 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS FORMED AT 
MARIETTA AND DECATUR 


A parent-teacher association was organ- 
ized in connection with the high school and 
the public schools of Marietta by “Miss 
Collins. 

Professor Dumas, in his address to the 
mothers, stressed the value of the work in 
the opportunities offered by association and 
co-operation of parents and teachers to- 
ward the solution of problems of both 
home and school, and the value of united 
effort in improving conditions for the child 
in the community. 

The club will probably undertake the 
beautifying of the grounds about the new 
high school building, as the first active 
work. 

We feel a special pride in the organiza- 
tion at Marietta, as it was the home of Mrs. 
Theodore Birney, the founder of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, which will 
undoubtedly stimulate this club in all its 
work. 

When Mrs. Birney first conceived the 
idea it was to unite all states into a National 
Congress of Mothers working for universal 
intelligent motherhood. This effort aroused 
such widespread interest that the movement 
has become an acknowledged international 
organization meeting triennially in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the headquarters of the 
National organization. 

The next international meeting will be 
held in April in ror14. 
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Decatur Organizes Association 


A most enthusiastic meeting was held at 
the public school of Decatur for the pur- 
pose of organizing the parents and teachers 
of the high school and the grammar schools 
into a parent-teacher association. 

Much interest was shown in the work. 
All present seemed to appreciate the need 
of such effort and the opportunities offered 
by association. Mr. Treadwell, the princi- 
pal, stated that while he had the negative 
support of his patrons he was eager to 
secure their positive co-operation in all 
efforts toward the welfare of the children 
and he welcomed the forming of an asso- 
ciation that would unite the parents and 
teachers. 

The fact that children urged their parents 
to attend these meetings and the fact that 
it is often through the child alone that some 
parents are induced to attend first meet- 
ings, speaks more clearly for the need of 
an interest on the part of parents in the 
child in the school than any other argument. 

Miss Collins, in organizing, stressed the 
fact that parent-teacher associations have 
three distinct lines of effort: study to- 
gether to promote education of the parents 
in child training; work together to promote 
harmony; and association to promote 
sympathy and understanding. 


MANY GEORGIA CITIES ARE INTERESTED IN 
WORK OF PARENT-TEACHER CLUBS 


Through the personal work of Miss Mary 
Collins, the accredited representative of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association and _ the 
Mother Congress of Georgia, other cities 
throughout the state are becoming actively 
interested in the far reaching benefit to be 
gained by organization among the mothers 
of all children who are pupils in the public 
schools of the state. It is the purpose of 
such organizations to reach every mother 
in the state of Georgia independent of 
social position, creed or any personal limita- 
tion. The qualification for membership 
in Parent-Teachers’ clubs is merely the 
interest of the individual and this interest 
naturally exists chiefly among others. 

Miss Collins finds hundreds of interested 
persons in every county of the state and 
the work of instructing various groups of 
parents as to the purposes of the organiza- 
tion is progressing most rapidly and with 
gratifying results. 


Excellent Organization at Rome 


The Central School of Rome, Ga., or- 
ganized a large Parent-Teachers’ club last 
week. Mr. Harris, the superintendent of 
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the school system in Rome, expressed 
gratitude to the Georgia Congress of 
Mothers for sending an active organizer 


to Rome and the clubs in that city were 


welcomed by him. 

At this first meeting forty-four members 
were enrolled, this being a most gratifying 
showing for the first meeting. Miss Rowell, 
the principal of this school, with her asso- 
ciate teachers, furnished refreshments and 
the parents remained after the business 
meeting in order to become personally ac- 
quainted with the teachers in the school. 
Mrs. Mortimer Griffin was elected president 
of the club and another meeting was called 
at an early date for purposes of further 
organization, and to plan work. 

In addition to the Central school, Rome 
has four clubs as follows: 
Fourth Ward—Mrs. 
Watson, president; 
principal of school. 

Fifth Ward—Mrs. J. L. Brannon, presi- 
dent; Miss Ada Jenkins, principal. 

' Sixth Ward—Mrs. J. S. Quarles, presi- 
dent; Miss Daisy Alen, principal. 

Seventh Ward—Mrs. B. F. Archer, 
president; Mrs. C. B. King, principal. 


Central Council Formed 


In order to arrange work in detail for 

each of these clubs a central council was 
formed, this council to be composed of the 
presidents of each individual club and the 
principals of the different schools. Of 
this central council Mrs. Bernard Hale was 
elected president and Miss Beatrice Shrop- 
shire secretary. Mr. Harris lent all possi- 
ble support and assistance to the work and 
when the central council met in his office 
he took occasion to express himself as 
heartily in accord with the movement for he 
declared he saw in it “an opportunity for 
service; not for satisfying any worldly 
ambition.” 
_ This embodies so thoroughly the spirit 
of the entire work of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress that it is gratifying to note the ready 
recognition of our purposes by an educator 
of distinction and ability. 


Lillian Gordon 
Miss Lula Warner, 


THREE NEW CLUBS ARE FORMED BY MISS 
COLLINS 


At the invitation of Mr. George Goddard, 
leader of the Troup County Institute, the 
work of the Parent-Teacher Association 
and the Mothers’ Congress of Georgia, 
were presented to the teachers of that 
county by Miss Mary Collins, representative 
of the Mothers’ Congress. Mr. Goddard 
was himself much interested in the work 
accomplished by this same organization in 
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Virginia and other states and most strongly 
advised the organization of a similar asso- 
ciation in the schools of Troup County. 
Mr. Goddard is a progressive educator and 
one keenly alive to the best interests of the 
schools under his direction. He explained 
to the teachers at the Institute at La Grange 
that a parent-teacher club would be a most 
important factor in aiding the work of the 
teacher as well as that of the parent. 


Organized Club at La Grange 


The parent-teacher club organized last 
week in La Grange elected Mrs. M. L. 
Justice president, and Mrs. J. H. McLendon 
vice-president. Other schools in La Grange 
are interested in the work and several other 
organizations are pending. 


Tallapoosa Club Elects Officers 
Superintendent Smith and members of 


_ the board of education at Tallapoosa wel- 


comed the opportunity to organize a parent- 
teacher club in the public school of that 
city. The organization was effected with 
much enthusiasm, and the following officers 
were elected: 

Mrs. Hogan, president ; Mrs. J. D. Thorn- 
ton, vice-president; Mrs. Partridge secre- 


tary. The interest shown at the organiza- 


tion meeting promises well for the future 
work of the club and the indorsement of 
the superintendent and board of education 
indicates that every possible assistance and 
encouragement will be given the mothers 
and teachers of the organization. 


THE ATLANTA CLUBS 
Ira Street School 


One of the most effective parent-teachers’ 
associations in Atlanta is that of Ira Street 
School, for in this school the neighborhood 
club feature is strongly stressed. 

A junior club composed of the young 
people of the Ira Street School, all pupils 
from the fifth to the eighth grade being 
eligible, is another feature of the neigh- 
borhood work of this school. A pleasant 
meeting of this club, which is called “ The 
Helping Hands and Happy Hearts Club,” 
was held a week ago at the residence of 
Mrs. A. H. Green. The officers of this 
association are Mrs. T. C. Alston, presi- 
dent; Mrs. L. C. Wood, vice-president; 
Mrs. A. H. Green, treasurer, and Mrs. 
B. L. Stevens, secretary. 


Forrest Avenue School 


Although only recently organized the 
Parent-Teacher club of the Forrest Avenue 
school promises to be a most valuable 
organization. Mrs. S. W. McCallie is the 
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president of the association, and much 
effective work is promised from it. 

The Tenth Street School Parent-Teacher 
club discussed Children’s reading and 
profitable playthings. 


MOTHERS’ CIRCLE IN BAPTIST CHURCH 


The mothers’ class of the First Baptist 
Church was organized in 1911 with Mrs. 
Peyton Todd as president and Mrs. P. C. 
Turner as class leader. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Turner the 
class began the study of child life with St. 
John’s “ Child Nurture and Child Nature” 
as the text book, with supplementary read- 
ing. This class proved such a source of 
inspiration that out of it has grown a 
mothers’ department of the church. 

At the last annual meeting Mrs. T. C. 
Alston was elected president, Mrs. C. W. 
Daniels first vice-president, Mrs. Charles 
Murray secretary, Mrs. Guy Holcomb 
treasurer. 

Continuing the work begun in 1911 this 
class took up Grigg’s “ Moral Education,” 
and have now begun a series of lectures 
on the physical care of the child from in- 
fancy to the age of 6. These lectures are 
to be given by specialists. 

Following the physical care of the child, 
a course in moral and mental development, 
covering the same period, will be given by 
kindergarteners and teachers. These lec- 
tures on the development of child life will 
be continued through the period from in- 
fancy to 6 years, from 6, the early puberty, 
and on through adolescence. 


THE CONFESSION OF FAITH OF THE MODERN 
MOTHER 


An organization of mothers is a develop- 
ment of recent years; it means the awaken- 
ing of women to the rare responsibility 
which nature herself has imposed upon 
them. From time immemorial it has been 
asserted and accepted that “ The hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world,” but it is 
only within our own day and generation 
that scientists, thinkers, philosophers and 
practical workers are gravely concerning 
themselves with the training of that “ hand” 
which is destined to perform many more 
complicated services for the child than that 
of merely rocking some figurative cradle. 

Therefore, women of to-day who realize 
that the great issues of the future are being 
builded in the present, do not regard too 
closely the conditions of the past but move 
on toward a consummation of broader 
plans and higher purposes. Conditions have 
in some mysterious way evolved a sort of 
individual creed for modern mothers. 
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The Beliefs of True Motherhood 


The modern mother must indorse a “ con- 
fession of faith” all her own and one 
which embraces in its scope the duties, the 
responsibilities and the urgent need of the 
times. Therefore: 

We believe in Health. 

We believe in Strength. 

We believe in Power. 

We believe in Love. 

We know that these four great basic 
principles can be so elaborated as to com- 
pass every duty of motherhood and every 
safeguard for childhood. 

1. “Health.” This term applies to the 
mind and the soul as well as to the body; 
but the spiritual health of the child will 
avail him nothing without the safeguard 
of physical fitness. . Hence, every true 
woman to whom the guidance of a child 
is intrusted, either by nature or by the 
changing conditions of life and of society, 
should first give to that child every possible 
opportunity to acquire and to retain health. 
The great foundation stone upon which the 
life of a child is founded; no preparation 
is too great, no effort too far reaching to. 
insure health for a child. 

2. “Strength,” Character is dependent 
upon strength; resistance, in the face of 
temptation; decision when confronted with 
difficulties; ability to overcome when per- 
plexities threaten to submerge; all the 
varied experiences of life demand strength. 
Our children must have it; we mothers 
alone can give it. 


“ Power to Attain” 


3. “ Power.” By this term we do not 
mean depotism; we do not mean alone 
power to fight, but we do mean power to 
attain; power to create; power to plan and 
power to execute. The child without 
power within himself means the man with- 
out value to the community. 

4. “Love.” “And the greatest of these 
is love;” no one knows a more potent 
factor in a child’s life than “love.” This 
love which by a sacred and mysterious 
provision of nature surrounds the new life 
of a child from the very moment that it 
becomes a sentient entity, must surround 
it every step of its journey. It is love 
which creates environment; it is love which 
protects and promises; which guides and 
guards and strengthens every noble im- 
pulse, and which implants within the child’s 
soul the seeds of such impulses. Physiol- 
ogists now declare that mother love is 
necessary to a child’s physical well being. 
The great movement of finding individual 
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homes for children means merely finding 
love for them. But, even love must be 
wisely directed and intelligently employed. 

Mothers who indorse our creed are 
mothers who are truly with us in all our 
efforts; but these efforts are designed to be 
so general, are promised to be so effective 
that we broaden our organization until i 
includes fathers as well as mothers, but 
we hope that the term “mother” as we 
use it will be accepted in the broader sense 
of parent, and that our work for education 
among mothers of all classes will merit 
the indorsement, the support and the en- 
couragement not only of actual mothers 
and fathers who are the fortunate posses- 
sors of children of their very own, but also 
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no other land could so longingly and be- 
seechingly haunt me sleeping and waking, 
through half a lifetime, as that one has 
done. Other things leave me, but it abides; 
other things change, but it remains the 
same. 

‘For me its balmy airs are always blow- 
ing, its summer seas flashing in the sun; 
the pulsing of its surf beat is in my ear; 
I can see its garlanded craigs, its leaping 
cascades, its plumy palms drowsing by the 
shore; its remote summits floating like 
islands above the cloudrack; I can feel the 
spirit of its woodland solitudes; I can hear 
the splash of its brooks; in my nostrils still 
lives the breath of flowers that perished 
twenty years ago.” 














A TYPE OF OPEN-AIR SCHOOL ROOM IN HAWAII 


There are twenty-seven of 


these open-air schoo] rooms on Kauai. 


They cost about $500 each. They are 


so perfectly ventilated that teachers and children prefer them to the ordinary class room. To the visitor there 


is a noticeable absence of the frequent school room smell. 


of every individual who holds the good of 
the race in high esteem and who is not 
oblivious of his own personal responsibility 
in promoting and preserving this universal 
good. 


HAWAII 


The Hawaii Educational Review Pub- 
lishes in its November Issue the Aims 
and Purposes of the National Congress 
of Mothers 


Mark Twain in describing Hawaii says: 

“Hawaii, the loveliest fleet of islands 
that lie anchored in any ocean. 

“No alien land in all the world has any 
deep, strong charm for me but that one; 


Fortunate are the children of Hawaii 
to have so many open-air schools! 


ILLINOIS 


The Illinois Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Association has added fif- 
teen parents clubs to its number and is 
in hopes to have a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation in every county in the state during 
the present year. In Lee County the 
woman’s club joined the Congress and 
will organize clubs in their own city and 
adjacent towns. A general awakening is 
felt thoughout the state. The Council 
meeting was a great success, Board of 
Education room being more than filled. 
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The subject was “ What subjects should 
be discussed at a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion?” It was plainly brought out that the 
parents could succeed in bettering the 
condition of the building where the teachers 
had failed time and again. The president 
of the Teachers College spoke on “ The 
Social Activies of the School” as follows: 

“The philosophy of social life in the 
school is that it is for a purpose and depends 
on leadership,” said Dr. Owen. “ Any 
social group to which you belong is the liv- 
ing embodiment of what you want to be. 
Our standards are set up by the people we 
live with. We sacrifice, we work for and 
live up to those standards. Moral educa- 
tion consists in meeting exacting standards 
and the upbuilding of personality. With all 
this in view school and home cannot live 
too close together in mutual recognition of 
the needs of the child.” 

The chairman of our “Child Hygiene 
Committee” is lecturing to young ladies in 
the school class room, as well as to mothers. 
Great interest is manifested and the bene- 
fits are far reaching when we are told 
that 14 requests came to the chairman in 
one day, six in the city, four in the State. 
Our annual delegates luncheon was given 
this month. Acquaintances were renewed 
and a most enjoyable hour was spent. Our 
subject was “Let Me Live in My House 
by the Side of the Road and Be Kind‘to 
Man.” A _ subject full of rich thoughts 
which were well brought out by several 
speakers, Dr. Charles R. Henderson, of 
Chicago University, among the number. 

Four Conferences are planned for the 
early winter. The regular board meeting 
was well attended, all committees reporting 
great activities in their several departments. 


INDIANA 


Report Second Annual Convention at 
Fort Wayne—Indiana Branch of 
Mothers’ Congress Adds 1000 New 
Members in 1913—Slogan to be 1000 
New Members Every Year—Play Fes- 
tival Given by the Kindergarten 
Children 


Every session of the Second Annual 
Convention of the Indiana Branch of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers Associations held at Fort Wayne 
in the First Baptist Church, November 14, 
15, 16, gave evidence of how the women 
throughout the state, regardless of their 
club activities and affiliations are interested 
in all the National organization stands for. 

At the close of a well appointed recep- 
tion arranged by the hostess of the Fort 
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Wayne branch to meet the state officers 
the convention was officially opened by 
Mrs. Frederic Hoke, of Indianapolis, State 
President. The address of welcome was 
beautifully delivered by Mrs. Simon Acker- 
man, Chairman of the State Extension 
Committee and President of the Fort 
Wayne Mothers’ Club, and Professor J. N. 
Study, Superintendent of the Fort Wayne 
Public Schools. Mrs. Charles Butler, of 
Huntington, gave the response in behalf 
of the organization. The program opened 
with an invocation by Rev. Edward W. 
Averill, following an organ recital by Mrs. 
W. B. Rhamy. An interested audience of 
more than five hundred men and women 
listened to the two principal speakers. Dr. 
J. N. Hurty, Secretary of the State Board 
of Health who in speaking on “ What Hygi- 
ene Can Do For Man,” said: 

“ There is no such thing as cure. There 
is a rest for diseases of all sorts, but when 
one gets a disease, he cannot be cured. 
The human race must learn not to depend 
on cure, but on prevention, and youth is 
the time to serve the laws of nature and 
make a healthy body. 

“Every doctor is not a hygienist, but 
every doctor would become one if the 
people would learn to pay for prevention 
rather than for cure. It costs about thirty 
cents for the prevention of any illness, on 
the average, and on the same basis it costs 
thirty dollars for a cure. We bring on 
disease by our own persistency in wrong- 
doing, but we must conform with the laws 
of the Lord and nature in preventing dis- 
ease by hygienic methods. 

“ Hygiene proposes that the race stream 
be not polluted. Hygiene can clean the 
race stream by looking after the young. 
The science of hygiene does not know how 
to prevent all diseases but it can learn, and 
it does know how to prevent some diseases 
and know how to keep the life race stream 
open and clean. 

Dr. Hurty, as usual, had a fund of sta- 
tistics to prove his claims and took time 
enough from his regular subject to dis- 
cuss patent medicines, which he believed to 
be the source of disease, evil and degeneracy 
of the human race. He paid a tribute to 
motherhood in telling of the efforts made 
to secure certain laws that were turned 
down by the last legislature, that if passed 
would have been of vast assistance to 
mothers of the state. 


Closing Program 


Dr. Hurty was followed by Dr. Caroline 
Hedger, of Chicago, who addressed the 
audience on the subject, “ The Education 
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of the Girl in Relation to Infant Mortality.” 

Dr. Hedger spoke on both the economic 
side and the race side in the education of 
the girl and declared that if the six million 
working girls ever expect to be successful, 
they will have to get a fistful of efficiency 
they have never obtained heretofore. She 
declared that nervous breakdowns do not 
mean well for business efficiency and that 
a chocolate eclaire and cup of cocoa, the 
lunch of a typical girl, are stimulants and 
not constructive substance. She said that 
a girl can not maintain her nervous balance 
by living on hot chocolate and dill pickles. 


The Race Condition 


“We have let our girls, as a race factor, 
almost alone,” said Dr. Hedger, “and as a 
result, the American birth record is but 
little better than that of France and the 
only reason our deficit does not appal the 
public more forcibly is because of the 
foreign birth rate. To be a race producer, 
a girl must be properly developed, satis- 
factorily and properly mated and have a 
proper mental attitude toward reproduction 
that allows her to become a mother. The 
school, the home, and every factor of 
higher intelligence should co-operate in 
educating the girls. 

“We are breeding a race of intellectual 
but flat-chested women who cannot feed 
their own offspring,” continued Dr. Hedger, 
“and the school and the home have both 
overlooked a great many things that they 
must pay attention to in the future. We 
have too many ignorant mothers.” 

In closing Dr. Hedger declared that our 
modern schools, as a whole, pay but little 
attention to the survival of the race and to 
reproduction. She admitted, however, that 
Indiana is far ahead of some states in this 
respect. 

The announcement made by Mrs. Frederic 
Hoke, Chairman at the opening of the 
second day’s session, that the enrollment 
was now 2000 mothers, nearly double the 
membership of the first year, so enthused 
the Congress as to determine them to carry 
out the purpose of the Congress and to 
work with a will whenever possible for the 
establishment in every community of the 
state a Mothers’ Club and Parent-Teachers’ 
Association and endeavor to keep up the 
record of a thousand a year in the interest 
of child welfare as Indiana’s slogan. Dis- 
trict reports were given by Dr.. Mary E. 
Jackson, of Hammond, fruitful of their 
success among delinquent girls, owners of 
dives and foreign born school children. 
Hammond being situated on the borders 
of Chicago presents a field of unlimited 
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work and possibilities and Dr. Jackson is 
getting results. Mrs. William Runyon J. 
Huntington reported much good work 
being accomplished. Mrs. W. O. Crouse, 
of La Fayette, reports that the La Fayette 
District boasts a total membership of 792, 
and the Convention tendered her great 
applause for her activity in organization 
work. . 

Mrs. Simon Ackerman, Chairman of the 
Extension Department, announced that 200 
letters had been sent out to persons 
interested in mother and Parent-Teacher 
club work and also announced a list of 
speakers, any of whom would be sent to 
any city where an organization so desires. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Committee reports were submitted as 
follows: Child hygiene, Dr. Charles S. 
Woods, of Indianapolis; education, Miss 
Adelaide Baylor, of Indianapolis; litera- 
ture, Miss Anna Brochausen, Indianapolis; 
CHILD-WELFARE MacGaztIne, Mrs. Ada 
Fleming, Indianapolis; press and publicity, 
Mrs. Frank Wray, Indianapolis; the Na- 
tional meeting, Mrs. Charles A. Butler, 
Hurftington; the fly crusade, Mrs. Fred 
McCulloch, Fort Wayne; simplicity and 
suitability in dress for girls, Mrs. James 
Turner, Fort Wayne; the Drama League, 
Mrs. John Moring, Fort Wayne. 

One minute addresses were delivered by 
the different presidents of the Parent- 
Teacher clubs of Fort Wayne. 

The play festival given Thursday after- 
noon by the children of the kindergarten, 
with a program of eighteen numbers, 
demonstrated to the Congress the success- 
ful efforts of this movement in the Fort 
Wayne schools. 

The three-days session of this Fort 
Wayne Convention seemed all too short, 
and every hour was crowded to the limit 
with interesting material holding the 
interest of the entire audience and the 
fruits of this successful meeting can only 
be estimated at the time for the Third 
Annual Convention, which will convene at 
Indianapolis next November. Too much 
in praise cannot be expressed in words of 
Fort Wayne’s generous hospitality. Every 
good thing possessed by the city was shared 
with the Congress and every one impressed 
with all its gracious hospitality. Its homes 
and its progressiveness in all the good 
movements for the betterment of men and 
women. The fine music rendered by the 
leading musicians of the city. The loyalty 
of the Boy Scouts to the interest of the 
Congress was everywhere in evidence by 
their constant service to the Congress. 
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Mrs. Simon Ackerman as Chairman of 
the local Executive Committee, Mrs. Fred- 
eric McCullouch, of the Program Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Ben Levy, Transportation 
Committee, and Mrs. John Moring, of the 
Entertainment Committee, proved their 
efficiency as chairmen in the successful 
completion of every plan to make this last 
Convention the best one. 

At the last session of the Convention the 
Committee on Resolutions for the first 
time in the history of the Indiana branch 
presented a report which was unanimously 
adopted and endorsed as the platform of 
the organization in advocating that the 
intellectual, moral and physical develop- 
ment of the children of our ninety millions 
of men and women is the greatest issue 
of to-day, and if the future be fruitful of 
results it is of infinite importance that 
back of our work we have trained parent- 
hood, whose career of usefulness has 
had its beginning in a home where scientific 
laws of health learned in the public schools 
taught by efficient teachers, has made it 
possible for each child to be born with its 
“bill of rights,” as summed up by Mr. 
V. H. Lockwood, of Indianapolis: . 

“Every child has the inalienable right to 
be born right. 

“To be loved. 

“To have his individuality respected. 

“To be trained wisely in body and spirit. 

“To be protected from evil persons and 
influences. 

“To have a fair chance in life.” 

We urge our law makers to consider 
the child’s cause from every point of view 
and to work wherever possible for the 
advancement of social legislation and aboli- 
tion of those forms of injustice which 
make the children their direct and in- 
direct victims; not to consider race, creed, 
religion, politics, or self advancement, but 
to work for the conservation of the child 
and then will he fulfill his whole duty to 
man, home and country. Wherever a 
Mothers’ Club may there be also a juvenile 
court presided over by a humane judge. 
It is our earnest endeavor to co-operate 
with all educational institutions, private 
and public, in all activities relating to child 
welfare and home life, and would recom- 
mend to the state’ legislature the establish- 
ment of the kindergarten in elementary 
schools. Recognizing the devastation of 
the social evil many parents study to know 
how to teach their children of the evils 
which result from ignorance, improper 
food, and degrading forms of amusement 
and recreation. As splendidly as Indiana 
has organized her charities, yet there is 
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need for a mother’s allowance to needy 
widows to be placed by a committee con- 
situted of members of the Congress and 
its advisory board. The Congress prays 
the next Indiana legislature may be brought 
to a-sense of their responsibility and wipe 
away the blot put upon the state because 
its board of health, being opportuned by 
young mothers in regard to the care of 
their babies, requested an appropriation of 
$5000 to print and distribute 30,000 “ Hints 
to Mothers who want better babies.” Such 
a book would tell them briefly and clearly 
about the sanitary care of infants. When 
the bill came before the legislature the idea 
of helping young mothers and saving 
babies was received with amusement and 
the whole item considered a joke. In the 
next hour the same body saw no reason to 
laugh when the hog serum bill appropriat- 
ing $25,000 was offered and almost unan- 
imously passed. 

This refusal to save babies from choleta 
infantum and at the same time appropriate 
$25,000 for hogs is not to the credit of 
the State and the Mothers’ Congress and 
Parent-Teachers’ Association resolve to do 
their share to remove the tarnish. 


MARYLAND 


The Baltimore Congress of Mothers has 
been organized with women who are deeply 
interested and clamoring to know more 
about the National Congress and what it 
has accomplished. Mrs. Thomas H. 
Holmes is President and Mrs. Charles R. 
Gantz Secretary and Treasurer. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Parents Association Organized in Wor- 
cester Church—Address by Mrs. 
Milton P. Higgins—Special Needs in 
Rural Districts Shown by Martha’s 
Vineyard’s School Superintendent 


Unbounded enthusiasm over work that 
can be done through a Parent-Teachers 
organization was aroused at a meeting that 
taxed the capacity of Adams-square Con- 
gregational church, Worcester. This en- 
thusiasm was because of an address by 
Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, president of 
Massachusetts Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

Following the address by Mrs. Higgins 
it was decided to form a Parent-Teachers 
Association at the church in connection 
with the Sunday school. 

Many parents of children who attend 
Adams-square school who were at the meet- 
ing expressed a desire to have an association 
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formed in connection with the work of 
the school. 

Discussing “ Co-operation between 
parent and teacher,” Mrs. Higgins said: 

“This is an age of union and co-opera- 
tion, and yet after all when we stop to 
think of it, the idea of co-operation is 
as old as the age in which the morn- 
ing stars sang together and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy.’ 

“The law of ceaseless activity and 
systematized motion is necessary to our 
very existence. Paul has well said, all 
things work, all nature is active. What 
is heat but rapid motion. . , 

“In olden times the church led in every 
good work, but to-day there are many 
organizations. Instead of depreciating 
these many societies, the church should re- 
joice that its influence and the good news 
which Christ came to proclaim is not con- 
fined within any four walls but is spread- 
ing throughout the earth. 

“See the grand work which our Wel- 
fare league is accomplishing in Worcester. 
Go into the public schools and see the 
trained nurse ministering to the physical 
needs of the children. Examine one of 
the small refrigerators which the Welfare 
league has made out of a butter firkin 
which, with a minimum of ice, is keeping 
the milk sweet and thus preserving the 
lives of many babies. 

The discrimination of knowledge, the 
words of sympathy, bring renewed courage 
to many a sorrowful heart. 

“Our Young Men’s Christian associa- 
tion and our Young Women’s Christian 
association would never have been organ- 
iezd had not the members of the church 
realized that beyond the province of the 
church, but in harmony with it, various 
methods and the every day personal touch, 
would tend to develop Christian manhood 
and womanhood. 

“Our Associated Charities organization 
is doing the work of the church. Where 
we pass the Salvation army with its band 
of music we feel like stopping and shout- 
ing ‘God bless you.’ I ask you, can we 
do that work in our church? Not as effi- 
ciently as they can in their organized 
army. And so I could go on and speak 
of our woman’s clubs and their wonderful 
literary influence upon the whole commu- 
nity; the Public education association, 
working or the good of our schools, and 
the many other societies which I have not 
time to mention now. 

“In our National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, we seek 
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to combine the home, the school, the church 
ana the State, and if they are to work 
harmoniously together with all their com- 
plicated problems, we must follow one 
idea. For this purpose, the federated phil- 
anthropic societies, this spring, appointed 
a special central committee, which met at 
the home of Mrs. John Hays Hammond, 
at Washington, so that the organizations 
should not duplicate each others’ work, 
but should all work together harmoniously. 
The one central thought running through 
all, is this: For God and the uplift of 
humanity. 

“The rapid evolution of the earth upon 
its axis causes it to become a huge mag- 
net. This is why the compass never fails 
to fulfill its office and this is why our 
sailors are able to safely navigate the 
stormy seas, the magnet never fails them. 
Like this magnet earth in the midst of 
our universe we find our National Congress 
revolving in the midst of so many so- 
cieties and associations, that we do not 
wonder that the newest one that has been 
formed is for the purpose of preventing 
the formation of any more associations. 

“What our national association pro- 
poses to do is to utilize all the associations 
already formed. In other words, we want 
our National Congress to be the magnet 
which will reach out and touch with a 
drawing power too strong to be resisted 
all the societies until presently they will 
all be working together for good. 

“We turn to our public schools and we 
say extend your work to the parents— 
show them the great advantages of co- 
operation with the schools. It will work 
not only to your advantage but will add 
greatly to the progress and wise education 
of your children. We look to the Daugh- 
ters of the American revolution and we 
say come to the schoolhouse and inspire 
the hearts of the many strangers in this, 
to them, a foreign land, with a welcome to 
our land of freedom, which is to be to 
them and their children a better home. 
May they learn to revere our flag. Will 
you teach them, Daughters and Sons of 
the Revolution? 

“The most important occupation in the 
world is that of parenthood—the most 
delicate material to be molded is that of 
the human being who comes into the world 
more undeveloped and less able to take 
care of itself than the little chicken which 
knows enough to pick up its living soon 
after leaving the shell. 

“Every profession and business to be 
carried on in this world has been provided 
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with a school of preparation, the medical 
college is necessary to make you willing 
to intrust your health to a physician; you 
want a trained dentist to work on your 
teeth. Skilled workmen must be in the shops 
that make the lathes that will sell. Nor- 
mal schools provide you with teachers. 
Who is the teacher and where is the school 
for making good parents? Nowhere, and 
yet the race, according to the scientists I 
met last summer in London at the first 
international congress of eugenics, say the 
human race is deteriorating. More hos- 
pitals are needed, more insane asylums 
filled, an increase in epileptics, and feeble- 
minded demand special supervision. Isn’t 
it time for all of us to work together? 

“We call upon the churches where the 
minister with uplifted hands pronounces 
the words that bind together the husband 
and wife, where the little children are 
brought to be consecrated to God. We 
call upon the churches composed of groups 
of families to have organized training for 
their parents. We call upon the parents 
all over our land to make this, the making 
of the coming generation, the most im- 
portant business of their lives. A new 
education is needed which shall not be con- 
fined to any one class of people, but which 
shall so permeate our whole civilization 
that all shall work together and the result 
will be a new generation with stronger 
muscles, steadier nerves, more vigorous 
constitution, larger brain power, greater 
spiritual apprehension, a quicker mind, a 
clearer realization of life in its fulness, 
greater vitality, therefore greater power, 
but above all higher ideals. 

“Our generation will soon pass away. 
The money we make is not the end to be 
attained. It perishes, let us use it, it is 
one of the elements that is in our power to 
make ‘work for good.’ Our talents, make 
them count not for our own glory, but for 
the good of the future citizens of our be- 
loved country and the world. Our re- 
ward, how great, the joy of working to- 
gether in harmony with God. 

“What matters it who has the credit 
of accomplishing the work? Let all who 
belong to our national congress be satisfied 
to be like the paper and the string which 
bind together the precious contents of the 
bundle... We welcome every society for the 
uplift of humanity and we, the national 
congress, seeks to make your work more ef- 
fective by combining it so that all work 
together. Posterity calls us. How true is 
the Bible prophecy, ‘A little child shall 
lead them.’ 
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“Do you not see him innocently run- 
ing along while following behind are the 
parents, scientists and educators trying 
to watch the marvellous development of 
that most wonderful thing in all the world, 
a human soul? Of such, yes of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. The real secret of 
life is unseen, the real self is hidden even 
from one’s own knowledge. There is only 
one path that leads upward to this king- 
dom of heaven. It is straight and narrow, 
bue clear and shining, for beyond we see 
our leader standing and we fain would 
follow in the footsteps of Him who is 
the way, the truth and the life. A fuller 
knowledge of the way, a clearer vision of 
the truth, renewed vitality, vigor and 
abounding life will suddenly dawn upon 
each one of us who is unselfishly working 
together with God.” 


SPECIAL NEEDS IN RURAL DISTRICTS 


At the State Congress of Mothers, held 
in Gloucester, an important and interesting 
session was given to school superintendents 
for discussion of the advantages of Parent- 
aseacher Associations. 

The special needs in rural districts were 
well brought out by the superintendent of 
Martha’s Vineyard schools. He stated that 
in summer when the island is crowded with 


summer guests five hundred thousand dol- 
lars is spent for food, all of which is 


brought from Boston. His desire is to 
make the island reap the benefit of its sum- 
mer residents by cultivation of its own 
land. With this object in view he is in- 
teresting Martha’s Vineyard boys to start 
gardens. The soil is fertile enough as is 
proved by the fact that on one-eighth of an 
acre one boy earned $30 from raising pota- 
toes. 

The Parent-Teacher Associations 
recently organized will make this one of 
their objects for the boys. They are also 
planning for more social life among the 
young people so that they may be content 
to stay there instead of leaving the island. 

Mr. John D. Brooks, of Natick, em- 
phasized strongly children’s need of love. 
“ Affection,” he said is the means by which 
we develop character. The spirit of love 
outpouring from the heart of the woman 
wins the confidence of the children.” 

Mr. Hall, Superintendent of Schools of 
North Adams, Mass., said: “ The advan- 
tages of Parent-Teacher Associations are 
sure to accrue to the benefit of the public 
schools. The advantages are important 
and substantial. 
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MISSOURI 


Superintendent Cammack Asks Kansas 
City Parents to Aid Schools—Three 
New Circles in Boonville—Springfield 
Council of Mothers Organized—Alli- 
ance Mothers will hold Baby Contest— 
Harrison School Mothers’ Club Will 
Improve School Grounds—Jewish Al- 
liance Mothers’ Club Works for Im- 
migrant Mothers 


PARENTS TO AID SCHOOLS 


The co-operation of the parents of Kan- 
sas City’s school children is asked in a cir- 
cular, 30,000 of which are being distributed 
in the homes of Kansas City through the 
direction of I. I. Cammack, superintendent 
of schools. The pamphlet, which was writ- 
ten by Mr. Cammack, is an explanation of 
what the board is trying to do in the pub- 
lic schools of the city and, included in it, 
is an appeal to parents to work through 
Parent-Teacher meetings. 

“T am attempting to fill the gap between 
the school and the home,” Mrs. Cammack 
said. “The only way to do this is to ob- 
tain the co-operation of the home heads. It 
is the first time in any city as far as I 
know that it has become the acknowledged 
policy of school heads to assume in every 
school the direction of these things that 
heretofore have pertained only to the home. 

“Heretofore, it has been the policy 
merely to educate the child and in a des- 
ultory manner look after other parts of 
the child’s life. Now, we desire to direct 
every part of a child’s activities. It is mak- 
ing the school and the home co-ordinate 
and making the aims of both the same.” 


BRINGS THE SCHOOL HOME 


The total of eighty-one schools under the 
supervision of the board of education will 
have organized co-operation between the 
school and the home before the winter is 
over. All of the associations are affiliated 
with the National Congress of Mothers. 

Thirty-three Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions have been formed already. 

The work of the associations, which has 
become such a prominent factor in school 
activities, started less than two years ago. 
Since that time the number of associations 
has increased rapidly and at present as 
many as five are being organized in one 
week. 

An additional impetus was given to this 
work of bringing the parents in closer 
touch with the work of the schools at the 
last meeting of the school principals, 
when it was decided to dismiss classes 
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at 3 o'clock one afternoon each month to 
give time for the meetings. 


Means More for Child. 


Most of the organization’s work here has 
been in the hands of Mrs. F B. Barnes, 
state vice-president of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, and Mrs. E. R. Weeks, 
national vice-president of the organization. 

New circles are being organized and 
those already organized are fired with en- 
thusiasm and determined to let their light 
shine. 

Some changes have been made in the 
officers of the State branch. Mrs. J. W. 
Buffum, of Louisiana, has been chosen as 
a vice-president. Mrs. J. P. Methudy, St. 
Louis, is corresponding secretary; Mrs. E. 
Hearned, of Beniceton, auditor. Mrs. W. 
H. Jobe, of Kansas City, is chairman of 
Home Economies Department and Miss 
Lulu Green, of Bowling Green, chairman 
of Country Life Department. Miss Jennie 
Hildenbrandt, of St. Louis, is devoting her 
time to organization work. 

Three Parent-Teacher Associations have 
been organized at Boonville by help of 
Vice-President, Mrs. Horace Windsor. It 
is the aim of Vice-President, Mrs. F. B. 
Barnes, of Kansas City, to have a Mothers’ 
Circle or Parent-Teacher in every ward 
school before the end of the year. 

Officers of the various circles in Spring- 
field have organized the Springfield Council 
of Mothers to effect systematic work in 
the different associations. Mrs. Wm. 
Ruhlkoeller is president of the council. 
Mrs. S. J. Haselline, secretary. 

The Harrison school Mothers’ Club, of 
St. Louis County, held a bazaar recently 
and made more than $50 which will be used 
in the improvement of the school grounds. 

The St. Louis Council is doing some 
very effective work in connection with 
the Juvenile Court Department. Mrs. 
Albert Scheckner is president and Mrs. 
Geo. Dinges is secretary. 

The report from the Jewish Alliance 
Mothers’ Club, of St. Louis, would be an 
inspiration to circles who so easily become 
discouraged when they fail to see the good 
results from their efforts. The member- 
ship of this organization is composed 
mostly of immigrant mothers, many of 
whom cannot as yet speak the English 
language, consequently theirs is a difficult 
tasx but in the words of the President, 
Mrs. Oscar Leonard: “If only one 
mother has learned one single thing in 
connection with the welfare of her child, 


it seems to me the effort has been worth 
while.” 
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If every President after toiling as dili- 
gently as Mrs. Leonard has for eighteen 
months could feel just as she does what 
a wonderful organization the Missouri 
Congress would be. 

The Alliance Mothers are now getting 
ready for a Baby Contest and Physicians and 
Nurses from the Jewish Hospital have 
volunteered their services in making ex- 
aminations and caring for the babies. In 
connection with the contest thre will be an 
entertainment for the fathers, mothers and 
children, and lectures on moral welfare. 


NEW JERSEY 


Report of 13th Annual Meeting of New 
Jersey Mothers—Most Prosperous 
Year of Its Existence—Country Life 
Department’s Work in Home Culture 
Clubs 


NEW JERSEY CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 

Report of the 13th Annual Meeting. 

The 13th annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Congress of Mothers held in New 
Brunswick, November 14th and 15th, was a 
most enthusiastic one and wonderfully suc- 
cessful both as to members in attendance 
and as to program. 

Inspiration was aroused anew as the 
meetings progressed—while what had been 


accomplished was reported, and stirring ad- 
dresses gave instruction for new procedure. 

At the annual business meeting of the 
Board on Friday morning, a new Standing 


Committee was added—that of “ Book 
Lists ” under the care of Miss Agnes Miller 
of Princeton, and Miss Sarah B. Askew of 
Trenton. 

Proi. George H. Eckels, City Super- 
intendent of Schools, most heartily wel- 
comed the delegates to New Brunswick. 
Professor Eckles said the work of the 
Congress is not only a benefit to Mothers 
and children, but to all those interested in 
children. The Committees show the kind 
and scope of the work while a glance over 
the names of those on the Committees show 
that they are in the hands of members 
whose chief concern is the welfare of the 
child. Prof. Eckels particularly endorsed 
the work of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, and said it was a matter of con- 
siderable pride to him that his city had 
organized seven such organizations in one 
year—all doing splendid work—a record 
for cities in New Jersey. Irvington is a 
close second, having formed six organiza- 
tions of this sort this year. 

After Mrs. D. W. Cooper had welcomed 
the delegates on behalf of these organiza- 
tions, Mrs. Augustus H. Reeve, of Moores- 
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town, N. J., the State President, responded 
most happily to these greetings, and ex- 
pressed for the delegates their appreciation 
of the warm welcome. Not all are mothers 
of children, Mrs. Reeve said,—some are 
mothers of ideas—and we need ideas and 
ideals to make good mothers of children. 
We are not an organization of clubs, but 
an organization of individuals with a defi- 
nite purpose. At every annual gathering 
something of vital importance had been 
worked out in the program. Last year the 
subject was “Construction and Construc- 
tive Training in the Home, School and 
Community,” while this year it is “ Train- 
ing the Future Citizen in the Home and in 
the School.” 

The first speaker, Miss Myra Winchester, 
of the United States Bureeu of Educa- 
tion, in presenting the subject “ Foundation 
of Principles for Future Citizenship laid 
in the Kindergarten” said, the best thing 
for a woman was to be a mother, and the 
second best thing was to be a teacher in the 
kindergarten. In one sense there is no 
such thing as a future citizen, as every one 
is born a citizen. Kindergarten directs the 
feelings of the children—trains as well as 
instructs—teaches social courtesy, orderli- 
ness, cleanliness, sharing with others, how 
to be good losers, and power of subordina- 
tion. This training well begun, if carried 
out, would make a community of real citi- 
zens. 

Music was furnished by the Bayard 
School Orchestra, and in the evening by 
the chorus from the same school, both of 
which did remarkably well and were heart- 
ily applauded. 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff, President of the 
National Congress of Mothers, spoke on 
“Mission of Parents and Teachers in the 
Home and in the School.” Mrs. Schoff de- 
clared the greatest asset the child has is 
his mother, and the most important work 
in the world is motherhood. See that 
every child has the rights pe should have. 
Mrs. Schoff made a _ strong plea for 
Mothers’ Pensions, declaring that the state 
that placed motherhood upon a pedestal 
would be the richest and best. It was a 
most important thing for the state to pre- 
serve mothers and not make it necessary 
for them to go out to work by the day to 
keep the family together. The mother 
should be honored as is the soldier. When 
she becomes a widow the state should help 
her in return for the good she has done 
the state. Mothers from foreign countries 
are asking for help—churches are asking 
for help—Argentine Republic wants this 
help. Much has been done but there is 
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much more to do. Mrs. Renard, of Argen- 
tine Republic, who has been in this country 
three years, went to the platform and in 
a few words told of her desire to carry 
back to her country women all she had 
seen and heard. 

At a reception following the afternoon 
session, more than one hundred of the local 
representatives exchanged earnest words of 
welcome and fellowship with the delegates, 
while refreshments were served. 

At the evening session two addresses 
were given—one upon “Training the 
Future Citizen in the Home” and the 
other “In the School.” Mr. J. S. Heber- 
ling, Superintendent Carter Junior Repub- 
lic, Redington, Pa., declared that the only 
gateway to lead the child to larger and 
brighter things, was personal work. God 
is no respector of persons and has not 
classified his children. With the one ex- 
ception, defectives, boys and girls are all 
alike. Living with the child, for the child 
and near the child, brings results. The 
child is a growing plant of uncertain fruit- 
age, and we are the gardeners—productive 
or non-productive, according as we are 
proficient and patient. Character making 
is growing—there are three master keys,— 
companionship, confidence and comrade- 
ship, that open the recesses of the boys 
heart, while perfect reclamation comes with 
regeneration. 

Mr. Frank Kiernan, Executive secretary 
Self Government League, New York, told 
of the self-governed school and its success. 
This progressive idea was becoming a new 
force and a new community spirit was de 
veloping. The highest development of 
character is obtained which tells for good 
citizenship. 

The business session is always a most 
interesting one to the members—full of in- 
spiration and encouragement—showing how 
the women of New Jersey are addressing 
themselves to the solution of the educa- 
tional, moral and civic problems with which 
they are confronted, more particularly as 
these problems affect the welfare of the 
child. 

Mrs. Reeve, the President, in her annual 
report, showed that the congress has passed 
through the most prosperous year of its 
existence—not only in the number of new 
clubs admitted, but also in the increased 
efficiency of the older clubs, and yet the 
work has only begun. We have had a 
time of seed sowing—now, the door is 
open. Our sphere is widening and there 
is a tremendous opportunity. Like the 
children, we must stand on tip-toe, reach- 
ing up for something just beyond. 
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Mrs. Marcy, of the Child-Hygiene De- 
partment, told of the progress of the “ Fly 
Fighting Campaign” and “Clean Up Day” 
throughout the club, in which mayors, city 
councils, boards of health and many citi- 
zens were interested. The Baby Pamph- 
lets had been translated into Hungarian 
and it was hoped soon that they would be 
in Polish and Italian. Mrs. Marcy urged 
every school to have a good medical in- 
spector who is not a politician—and that 
all feel an added responsibility for the 
good health of their children. 

Mrs. Bechtel, chairman Parent-Teacher 
Association, reported the great encourage- 
ment to her department, because of the 
aroused and active interest shown by super- 
vising principals of counties and cities. 

Mrs. Welling, Chairman of Legislative 
Department, declared that no State had 
done as much for its children as New 
Jersey, if all the acts were enacted. Among 
other things, Mrs. Welling urged State in- 
spection for every charity which the State 
helped to support—also, urged support for 
the Museum of Safety to be opened in 
Newark by the Department of Labor. 
Next winter additional legislation for sub- 
normal pupils will be asked for. 

Mrs. Reeve, Country Life Department, 
reported that Home Culture Contests were 
organized in twelve counties, with Glou- 
cester and Camden leading in the number 
of girls entered. These contests are com- 
mended in the annual report issued by the 
State Board of Education, and may be 
said to have attained a fixed place in 
country work. Mrs. Reeve said that in no 
place is our work more needed than in 
the country, and we should welcome the 
wonderful opportunity for service before 
it passes us by. 

The reports of the delegates outlined 
what had been accomplished in the year 
just passed—all working for the betterment 
of conditions pertaining to the child. 

Mrs. William T. Ropes, President of the 
State Federation of Womens Clubs, urged 
the co-operation of these two great or- 
ganizations of women—while Mrs. William 
Shipman Douglass made a strong plea for 
a State College for Girls and urged the 
mothers to help in this movement and per- 
suade the legislature to appropriate money 
for it. 

Mr. Thomas, of the State Moving Pic- 
ture Commission, declared that the moving 
picture had come to stay—that it is the 
poor man’s place of amusement and an 
enemy to the saloon, but it should be regu- 
lated along right lines and a bill was being 
prepared with this end in view, to come 
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before the next legislature. Some of the 
points mentioned for consideration were: 
“Censorship, Regulating the Advertising, 
Appointing a Matron, Speed, Sunday 
opening in Different Localities, Light- 
ing, Vaudeville, Admission of Chil- 
dren, etc.” Schools and churches should 
have the moving pictures, too, declared 
Mr. Thomas, and the congress heartily en- 
dorsed the movement. 

The afternoon session was conducted by 
Mr. Lewis H. Carris, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Industrial Education, New 
Jersey. Mr. Carris said that Vocational 
Education’ cannot be talked about apart 
from education, but there is a movement— 
a strong movement—a nation-wide move- 
ment, for Vocational Training. This is 
intended especially for boys and girls who 
must leave school before they enter the 
high school. Industry must be reorganized 
that children will be employed properly. 
Let this form of education provide equal 
facilities for all—hence, three kinds of 
Vocational Schools: (1) Industrial Schools, 
(2) Household Art Schools, (3) Agricul- 
tural Schools. There are a few points to be 
considered: To Arouse Public Opinion, 
resulting in legislation for better Child 
Labor Law, Getting Boards of Education 
to put in practice more Concrete Educa- 
tion, Part Time Schools for the Child 
who must go to work, Some Definite Form 
of Vocational Training. 

In the discussion which 
Demarest, President of Rutgers College, 
was the first speaker. Dr. Demarest is in 
hearty sympathy with the movement—even 
colleges are tending in this direction, but 
the way is not quite clear. Several prob- 
lems present themselves: “How Far 
Down shall such Work Begin? In what 
kind of Schools? What kind of Children 
shall such Vocational Training be given to, 
or shall it be given to all children? When 
to begin, etc. The object of all Schools is 
to train for efficiency.” 

Mr. H. W. Foster, Superintendent of 
Schools, South Orange, the next speaker. 
declared there was a new point of view in 
education. It used to be thought the boy 
would find himself but it takes so long. 
Can nature not be guided? Why not help 
him to find himself? Only such knowledge 
is power as can be applied to concrete train 
ing. Miss Charlotte Herchner, Supervisor 
Manual Training, Hackensack, N. J., came 
next in the discussion, who quoted from 
Dr. Murray: To give the children a 
chance to weigh values, Something to think 
about while they are working, Power of 
Initiative, Social Service. 


followed, Dr. 
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Miss Sarah B. Askew, New Jersey Pub- 
lic Library Commission, made an earnest 
plea for a good library. Give the children 
good reading, for what they find in books 
often helps them in the choice of a voca- 
tion. 

Mr. Christopher Gregory, Superintend- 
ent Schools, Long Branch, N. J., was the 
last speaker, who agrees with Dr. Demarest 
that every educational problem bristles with 
difficulties. Vocational Schools mean so 
much to the boys, not only because of the 
training but because it touches the springs 
of interest. The child will do well what 
he enjoys doing. 

When the great problem of manhood and 
womanhood is solved we need not worry 
about other movements in our country. 

The New Jersey Congress of Mothers, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Augustus H. 
Reeve, has done much during the last two 
years for the country schools of the State. 
The first State exhibit of the country girls’ 
work was held December 8 under the 
auspices of the State Board of Agriculture 
with which the congress has been in co- 
operation. Six counties exhibited. It is 
to be an annual affair. 

The Home Culture Clubs which have 
been formed in connection with the schools 
have done such practical, useful work that 
Mrs. Reeve will give a full description of 
it for the Ca1Lp-WELFARE MAGAZINE in one 
of the coming issues. 


NEW YORK 


Round Table on Co-operation in Pre- 
ventive Work on Behalf of Children— 
Mrs. Walter Leroy Smith, National 
Chairman Parent-Teacher Department, 
Organizes Associations in New York 
State 


At the Mothers’ Assembly, held in Au- 
burn, Mrs. Henry Osgood Holland, the new 
President of the Assembly, just before 
her election, conducted a Round Table that 
stirred every one present into enthusiasm. 
Her subject was : “Co-operation in Pre- 
ventive Work on Behalf of Children.” The 
subject was divided into three parts: 

1. Prevention of Infant Mortality. 

2. Prevention of Juvenile Crime. 

3. Working for Civic Betterment. 

Taking the first heading, Mrs. Holland 
called upon the audience for suggestive 
ideas as to how Infant Mortality could be 
prevented, and comments were made on the 
ideas offered. Replies came thick and fast. 

“A free maternity ward in every city 
hospital.” 
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“Better care of mother before birth of 
child.” 

“Happy condition of mind before birth 
of child.” * 

“ Adequate wage for father to prevent 
worry.” 

“Pure milk supply.” After the latter 
suggestion Mrs. Holland stated that in 
Infant Mortality 90 per cent. of deaths are 
among babies artificially fed, 10 per cent. 
breast-fed 

“Educating parents to be better fathers 
and mothers.” 

“Laws preventing the marriage of the 
unfit.” 

““ Making known the great danger of 
soothing syrups.” 

Mrs. Holland begged all to put hands 
and heart together to see that Health De- 
partment officers are better paid. 

“Instructions of young girls in the care 
of children.” 

Under the prevention of Juvenile Crime 
some suggestions were: 

“A healthy outlet for 
energies.” 

“ Responsibility felt by parents.” 


childrens’ 


“ Better seals on railroad cars to remove 


temptation.” 

“ Social centers.” 

“ Playgrounds.” 

“Vocational schools.” 

Under Civic Betterment were suggested: 

“Home and School Gardens.” 

“Boy Scout Movements.” 

“ Camp-fire Girl Movements.” 

“Better kept lawns and rear yards.” 

“Planting of Trees and _ shrubbery 
and teaching children to properly care for 
them.” 

“Protection of wild birds.” 

This Round Table took but one half 
hour and was most effective in arousing 
thought. 

Mrs. W. L. Smith, of Malden, Mass., Na- 
tional Chairman of Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciations Department, worked three weeks in 
New York state recently. The work started 
is being carefully followed and nurtured by 
the president and everything possible has 
been done to bring results. In November, 
Mrs. Holland spoke at Erie at the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress. She has also been to visit 
the Mothers Club at Waverly, as an invited 
guest. Several new clubs have affiliated 
since the assembly, and the outlook is 
bright for the future. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The Mothers’ Club, of Valley City, has 
joined the National Congress of Mothers. 
Mrs. R. A. Acher is the President; Mrs. 
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Georgia Barton, Secretary and Treasurer; 
Mrs. W. H. Pray, Vice-President. 

Mrs. Rudolph Acher has begun her work 
as State Organizer by organizing a Parent- 
Teacher Association in each school building 
in Valley City. The City Superintendent 
and Principals are very enthusiastic and 
are doing all they can to promote the suc- 
cess of this movement. Any one in North 
Dakota interested in co-operating in exten- 
sion of this work in North Dakota may 
communicate with Mrs. Acher, Valley City, 
N. D. 


OHIO 


Governor Calls Educational Conference 
in Columbus, 4000 in Attendance— 
Mothers’ Congress Takes Active Part 
—Co-operation Planned 


The Governor of Ohio called an educa- 
tional convention in Columbus this month. 
There was one or more delegates from 
every school district in the State. It was 
the greatest convention ever held in the 
State, for there were between three and 
four thousand persons present. A central 
survey committee was formed, composed 
of the presidents of the Ohio Congress of 
Mothers, Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Farm Women’s Clubs, D. A. R., and Col- 
legiate alumni. 

The Governor desires to have every 
school equipped with a mothers’ club and 
social centre work. Maps were shown 
which were divided and sub-divided into 
counties, townships and districts. Each 
organization is to use a different color pin 
so that they will not overlap. Each one 
of the central committee is to appoint a 
person from her own organization to rep- 
resent each county and there will be a sub- 
committee of five for each county. They 
will work together and fill out a score card 
according to the needs of each school dis- 
trict. They will promote the organization 
of a mothers’ club in each school. They 
will report to the central committee and 
will meet with it twice a year and with the 
Director of Public Instruction of the State. 
A report will be made which will be printed, 
filed, and distributed throughout the State. 
Mrs. J. A. Smith, President of the Ohio 
Congress of Mothers, is taking an active 
part in this work, as the Congress has 
through many years identified itself with 
the work in connection with the schools. 
Many mothers’ clubs already in existence 
have reported to the Congress and have 
been invited to join it. 

Mrs. Smith addressed the May Flower 
Club of Columbus. Miss Mary Schaeffer, 
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of Germantown, Ohio, is giving active ser- 
vice to the Ohio Congress. 


OREGON 


The State Child-Welfare Commission 
finds it very interesting to reach out to 
all the children of the state. A day was 
spent at Salem investigating the work of the 
State School for the Deaf. Plans for ex- 
tending greater opportunities to all the 
deaf children of Oregon will be recom- 
mended. Visits to the other state institu- 
tions for children will be made. Moving 
picture shows, vaudeville. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Congress Opens New Head- 
quarters in Philadelphia—Four New 
Associations Admitted to Membership 
—Associations Organized in Reading 
and Harrisburg—Gettysburg Cele- 
brates Apple Day 


The Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers 
has its headquarters in the College Club 
building, 1302 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
The office will be open daily with an Execu- 
tive Secretary in charge. The change in- 
curs additional expenses, but the growing 
work necessitates the change. A sufficient 
number of donations have been made to 
warrant the undertaking but there remains 
much to raise to meet monthly demands for 
salary, telephone, typewriter and incidental 
office expenses. These it is felt sure will 
come by subscription from loyal associa- 
tions. The life of the work demands the 
interest and financial help of all. 

Four new associations were reported as 
admitted to membership at the November 
meeting, viz.: Bethlehem Church Mothers’ 
Club, Pen Argyl Club, Monongahela 
Mothers’ Club and Matrons’ Section, Phila- 
delphia Normal School Alumnae. 

Mrs. Herman Birney, acting field secre- 
tary for the Congress, reported the or- 
ganization of associations in Reading and 
Harrisburg, and wonderful growth in the 
number of circles in Lancaster. Allentown 
reports strength in its organizations and 
great success in the Lecture Course. The 
Joseph Leidy School sends a _ regular 
monthly report covering the features of the 
work undertaken, social, educational and 
financial. 

Gettysburg comes forward with an in- 
teresting report concerning “apple day ob- 
servance,” heralding a health measure. 
This is the procedure. At a given signal 
from the teacher each child in class eats 
an apple, then a march around the room 
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when the cores are deposited in the basket. 
A talk on the value of apples follows and 
request is made that each child eat an 
apple daily at home. 

There was a pleasant surprise connected 
with this apple episode when each child 
returned to his or her seat rolled an apple 
down the aisle to the teacher, thus making 
a donation of more than a bushel of the 
valued fruit. 

Publicity Chairmen in each Association 
are reminded that it is largely through 
their interest in forwarding reports that 
the connection is kept and recognition in 
these columns can be made. 

More space daily is given to the Congress 
news by the newspapers everywhere. Do 
not neglect local notice giving in your 
home papers. These clippings make suit- 
able reports which may be forwarded to 
Publicity Chairman, Pennsylvania Con- 
gress of Mothers, 1302 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Mothers Congress and the City of Provi- 
dence Have Municipal Christmas Tree 
—Valuable Work of Child Hygiene 
Committee 


Mayor Gainor, of Providence, recently 
gave out a statement concerning plans for 
the municipal Christmas tree, the first of 
its kind the city has had, which will be held 
jointly by the Rhode Island Congress of 
Mothers and the City. The Mayor’s state- 
ment is as follows: “ Owing to the fore- 
thought and enterprise of the Rhode Island 
Congress of Mothers, Providence is to have 
this year a municipal Christmas tree. The 
Congress appointed Mrs. Frank Gleeson, 
chairman of the general undertaking. She 
is to be assisted by Mrs. Henry Fletcher, 
Mrs. E. S. Moulton, Dr. Ellen Stone, Miss 
Ella Sweeny, Miss Cora Hudson, Miss 
Ellen Le Garde, Mrs. Frank E. Walterman 
and Mrs. Dwight K. Bartlett, according to 
the committees’ plans the proposed cele- 
bration will take place on the day and 
evening before Christmas.” 

A conference of doctors, nurses and those 
actively interested in the growing work of 
baby clinics, was called recently by Mrs. 
William Heath, chairman of the child 
hygiene committee of the State Congress 
of Mothers. Those in attendance at this 
conference, which was presided over by Dr. 
Henry Burnett, were Dr. Chase, Dr. Por- 
ter, Dr. Ellen Stone, Dr. Anna Topaz, Miss 
Gardiner and Miss Hall of the District 
Nurses, Mrs. Eliazbeth Haight and Mrs. 
Gerald A. Cooper, of Sprague House, and 
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Mrs D. K. Bartlett and Mrs. William 
Heath, of the Congress of Mothers. 

The congress takes pride in the growth 
of this work, which was inaugurated by 
Mrs. Donald Churchill, and which is being 
turthered and broadened so efficiently by 
Mrs. Heath. 

The purpose of this conference was to 
formulate a set of rules governing the pro- 
cedure of the free baby consultations in 
distinction from the sick baby clinics. As a 
result of this conference a permanent com- 
mittee has been established, to be known as 
the baby welfare committee, of which Dr. 
Burnett is chairman. Dr. Ellen Stone vice- 
chairman, and Mrs. William Heath secre- 
tary and treasurer. The members of this 
committee are Dr. Chase, Dr. Porter, Dr. 
Topaz, Miss Hall, of the District Nurses’ 
Association; Dr. Chapin, of the Board of 
Health; Miss Bloom, of the Immigration 
Society; Miss Haight, of Sprague House, 
and Mrs. Heath, of the Congress of 
Mothers. 

About twenty-five people interested in 
the welfare of children met at the Crown 
Hotel, on the evening of December 8, to 
listen to an informal talk by Dr. Hastings 
H. Hart, director of the Child Helping De- 
partment of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Dr. Hart gave many helpful suggestions 
regarding the handling of children, laying 
particular emphasis on the inadequacy of 
the present probation system and the need 
of a new law governing juvenile offenders 
in Rhode Island. Mrs. Dwight K. Bartlett 
and Mrs. James A. Kinghorn were mem- 
bers of the committee extending the in- 
vitation to Dr. Hart, and represented the 
Congress of Mothers at the conference. 


TENNESSEE 


Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, State President 
of the Congress of Mothers of Tennessee, 
will organize this state for the celebration 
of Child Welfare Day, February 17, 1914. 
That is the anniversary of the organization 
of the National Congress of Mothers, and 
it is proposed to have all the Mothers’ Cir- 
cles and Parent-Teacher organizations of 
the country join in the celebration of the 
day. The programme for the celebration 
will be planned along lines that will awaken 
additional popular interest in the welfare 
of the child. 

In order that the Tennessee Congress of 
Mothers’ Circles and the Parent-Teacher 
Association may join in properly observing 
the coming anniversary, Mrs. Crutcher will 
appoint committees to have charge of pro- 
moting the plans. She has appointed Mrs. 
Y. W. Haley, of this city, as Chairman of 
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Finance for the state-at-large. Each of 
the organizations in the state will be asked 
to appoint committees to work up the in- 
terest and arrange for the programmes in 
their respective circles. 

A feature of the day will be a special 
offering for the national work. 


UTAH 


The Utah Congress 
Parent-Teacher associations met 
cember 

The principal address was by Mrs. B. F. 
Forbes on “Our Schools.” While warmly 
commending the work of efficient and con- 
scientious teachers, Mrs. Forbes showed the 
weak points in the public school system, 
which could be remedied alone by the 
parents of the children. Their interest in 
the children should impel them to visit the 
schools, not upon show days, when the 
girls who have lost two school days by the 
work serve a delicious lunch to inspecting 
ladies, and the boys are huddled uncom- 
fortably in an unaccustomed place, but at 
unexpected times, so that the real and 
customary work may be observed. Mrs. 
Forbes differs from modern playground 
enthusiasts in believing that play loses flavor 
when ‘supervised, and that we are spending 
too much money on play equipment. As 
long as a part of the children of Salt Lake 


of Mothers and 
in De- 


have to recite in basements, on damp floors, 


all unnecessary expenditures should be cur- 
tailed. 

Election of officers of the organization 
resulted in the foilowing list for the en- 
suing year: Mrs. J. E. Dooly, president; 
Miss Grace Frost, first vice-president; Mrs. 
H. F. Fitzgerald, second vice-presdent; 
Mrs. C. D. Kipp, secretary; Mrs. A. R. 
Cook, treasurer; Mrs. R. U. Siegel, auditor. 

Mrs. Clarence E. Allen, the retiring 
president, made a brief address in resign- 
ing the work of the organization, saying in 
part: 

“The work of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teachers association 
has been steadily growing and developing 
since its beginning, seventeen years ago. 
The first idea was to organize the mothers 
to help and protect the less fortunate chil- 
dren. From the very beginning the help of 
the fathers was enlisted in national and 
state organizations, a strong advisory board 
of men having been appointed. As the 
child-welfare idea grew it was perceived 
that every possible remedial agency must 
be enlisted in the work, and teachers, phy- 
sicians, preachers, specialists of all kinds 
were pressed into service and gladly re- 
sponded. The Parent-Teacher organiza- 
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tion increased to such an extent that the 
mame was added to the national society 
and became a corporate work instead of a 
department. The next conference of the 
organization, held in Washington, D. C., 
April 22 to 27, 1914, will be international, 
as is the case every third year.” 


VERMONT 


The Vermont branch National Congress 
of Mothers has organized Parent-Teacher 
Associations in three schools in Burlington, 
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one in Bennington of 130 members. Mont- 
pelier, Bellows Falls, Randolph, North- 
field, Essex Junction, St. Johnsbury, Brat- 
telboro, Fair Haven, Lyndon Center, 
have all formed organizations of parents. 
Rutland and West Rutland have ten Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Mrs. Henry Har- 
man, State President, keeps in close touch 
with each local president and has given 
her whole heart to the complete organiza- 
tion of the parents and teachers of Ver- 
mont. 


WASHINGTON 


The Parent-Teacher Association—Its Possibilities—An Experiment in School 
Luncheons in a Tacoma School 


By Grace Pulliam Cain. 


Mothers’ Congress Movement! Indeed it 
is a wonderful movement and its many 
possibilities are only just beginning to be 
felt by the thinking mothers all over the 
country. Out on the Pacific Coast the most 
enthusiastic branch of that work so far 
are the Parent-Teacher Associations. 

The work is comparatively new here but 
it is spreading fast; less than a year ago I 
attended an association meeting in my 
school and was amazed to find myself pre- 
sented with the presidency. If they had 
asked me to run a seven passenger 
limousine or a mighty Northern Pacific 
steam engine I could not have felt more 
helpless or inefficient but seemingly there 
was no one else to take the chair. 

The name, though I confess that I knew 
nothing about the movement, appealed to 
me: The Parent-Teacher Association. It 
sounded like a consolidation of two such 
innately essential factors in the develop- 
ment of the child that the result must 
necessarily be the uplift and advancement 
of the school. ‘If other schools have this 
thing’ I thought ‘and its a good thing— 
then the school to which my boys go must 
have it too.’ So I found myself in front 
of the mothers bowing my thanks for the 
honor done me, admitting my ignorance of 
the new movement, but asking for help and 
co-operation, promising to give to them 
the very best that was in me. 

At home—when I no longer had the sus- 
taining influence of the crowd to give 
courage I looked the situation in the face 
and realized that I had taken a mighty long 
chance, as the boys say, and was up 
against it. It was up to me to look into 
this movement, see just what it was, and 
what it could do for this particular school. 

Just to look at the building situated as it 
is on one of the prettiest residential streets 


of Tacoma, Washington, overlooking the 
Sound, on a high elevation which is daily 
swept by invigorating cleansing breezes 
from a body of salt water it did not seem 
that much was needed, but investigations 
proved to the contrary. 

To begin with 1 found that it drew its 
personnel from two distinct classes of so- 
ciety with quite a bit of the betwixt and 
between thrown in. In the poorer districts 
there was a large foreign element. The 
parent here, I found from personal visits, 
in many cases had only been in this country 
a few years. They did not understand 
our laws, motives or customs, and this 
meager knowledge extended to the school 
and what they were supposed to do for the 
child who attended there. 

T went to the school to visit before map- 
ping out any plan of work for the year. I 
looked the situation over and saw several 
things; from the teachers I learned very 
little—they were long suffering and kind 
and hesitated to criticize or complain of any- 
thing. Being a mother I thought I could 
possibly understand the children better. I 
played with them in the basement on rainy 
days, I watched them swing like monkeys 
on the trapezes and bars outside when the 
sun shone. I also saw that a percentage— 
too large a percentage—did not play. 
They crouched around and either with no 
interest at all or else with a mean, envious, 
vindictive glare watched their more joyous 
companions at play. I thought of what I 
had once read of a resolution arrived at 
in New York in 1829, namely, that ‘the 
most grievous species of unequality is that 
produced by unequality of education, and 
that a national system of education and 
guardianship which shall furnish to all 
children equal food, clothing and instruc- 
tion at the public expense is the only effec- 
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tual remedy for this and almost every other 
species of injustice’ and of these three es- 
sentials equal food, clothing and instruction, 
to me the most necessary seemed equal 
food. Most every one will admit that good 
food pays, for the hungry child soon be- 
comes the defective, vicious child sooner 
or later to be cared for by the state—surely 
here ‘an ounce of prevention’ is worth 
more than ‘a pound of cure.’ 

To prove my suspicions I carried my 
lunch to school and ‘ swapped’ with Johnnie 
at the noon hour—maybe Johnnie could 
have eaten that lunch but I could not. And I 
am ready to make an affidavit that if he had 
eaten it—his system would not have 
been benefited thereby. This together with 
the many that I noticed who had no lunches 
at all caused me to.make additional in- 
vestigations. 

In the office one day I found a boy crying 
with the ‘stomachache;’ he wanted to be 
excused, and while he waited for the super- 
intendent I availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity to question him. I soon found out 
that he had not had any breakfast, that his 
home consisted of himself, Bud and Dad, 
that he was the sole cook, and when I 
asked him if he did the marketing as well, 
and what he bought and received, the reply 
was ‘Oh! Grub and things.’ My calcu- 
lations were beginning to foot up, and I 
was beginning to see that there was a very 
big thing that the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion could do in that particular school, 
namely, serving something hot in the mid- 
dle of the day for this boy and others 
that I knew needed it equally as much. 

Talking to the principal and teacher, who 
indorsed the idea heartily from the begin- 
ning, I found that there were at least one 
hundred pupils who lived so far away that 
it was necessary for them to run every 
single step of the way home, eat their 
lunch with the same rapidity and run all 
the way back again if they would avoid that 
almost universally dreaded thing, being late 
at school, and as one boy expressed it 
‘When I get back I don’t know whether I 
have had any lunch or not, I am hungry all 
over again’ 

The school board, so the superintendent 
of the city schools told me, thoroughly 
endorsed the idea and wished that they 
might establish the same but, alas! there 
were many schools in the city, some differ- 
ently located, that possibly did not need 
this thing as much, but of course would de- 
mand whatever their sister schools had, 
therefore with a small per cent. of taxes 
allotted for school purposes, and a large 
amount of building going on, the venture 
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for this year was impossible but (and I 
fancy he thought it was -a clever way of 
getting rid of me), he added, ‘if you 
mothers of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion will estavlish this thing, put it on a 
paying basis, the school board may be in- 
duced to take it off of your hands’ 

Determined to make the most of what 
I had, I went to work. I was soon able 
to prove to the mothers that we had at 
least twenty children who were underfed 
to say nothing of the many that were only 
partially nourished and _ statistics have 
proven that twenty children suffering from 
malnutrition can undermine the morals of 
any playgrounds and not be themselves to 
blame. I went to the school and secured 
the name of every mother that we did not 
know to be overburdened with work and 
expense. I phoned to each mother and 
asked for co-operation in the establishment 
of a lunch in that school. I asked for a 
contribution of twenty-five cents from each 
mother, but as many could not pay even 
that, I asked those who were able to pay 
their own per cent. and for one, two or 
three others. I never accepted more than 
one dollar from any one person, as I wished 
the help of the school as a whole. This 
was to constitute a kind of sinking fund out 
of which we would buy necessary utensils 
to begin work, and with which we were 
to float this lunch scheme until we had it 
on a paying basis. Then I asked (and 
this last request brought forth all kinds of 
exclamation points) that these self same 
mothers would give to the venture one 
week of service, working one hour and a 
half a day, in other words, the noon hour 
for one week in the school where their 
boy or girl or both will go thirty-seven 
weeks everv year for eight years 

This work was to consist in serving the 
children and cleaning up the dishes when 
the lunch was over. In all of my asking I 
have only received one refusal; while with 
some the movement seemed a little er- 
ratic. Thev were all willing to give it a 
trial with the result that on October 30th 
we closed our first months’ venture show- 
ing a profit of some eighty-four cents from 
a money standpoint. Each day I have a 
committee there of four mothers; we have 
a cook also a mother, though not from our 
school, as experience has taught that a 
change of cooks is very expensive. 

Many of these mothers have never been 
in the school before. They always in- 
tended to go, but somehow the time never 
seemed propitious, but when once they 
serve their week they realize how much 
their is about the school that they should 
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know and at first hand, too, if they want 
to be able to really chat with Johnnie about 
the things that naturally interest Johnnie 
the most. 

I have tried to select these different com- 
mittees from a given neighborhood so that 
they could come and go together and find 
the work more of a lark than otherwise. 
My books will show that my servers might 
have all arrived in limousines, if they had 
so desired one week, and the next week 
my helpers doubtless left the wash-tub 
that they might help. But the requirements 
for all are the same—good natured and 
well controlled temper, plenty of patience 
and an apron with a pocket in it, as each 
mother received on arriving, from the 
chairman of the day, twenty-five cents in 
pennies and twenty-five cents in nickles so 
that each may make the correct change and 
thereby be responsible for all that she 
serves. At the end of the hour and a 
half, with the assistance of the janitor who 
sweeps the hall, while some of the children, 
who are earning their luncheons, put back 
the chairs, the long hall presents an ab- 
solutely normal appearance. The chair- 
man puts the change in an envelope marked 
“Change” and the money received that 
day in an envelope marked with the day and 
amount received, this she turns over to the 
Superintendent, where I call for it every 
Monday morning when I go to start the 
new force. I check it and give it to the 
teacher, who is treasurer and who banks it. 

Of course as this is only a trial we used 
what we had at hand having planks, counter 
width and thickness, screwed onto the sides 
of the walls of the long entrance hall where 
they can be raised. More than 
five children can be seated at 


seventy- 


once and 
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when not in use the planks can be dropped 
so that they present the ordinary appear- 
ance of wainscoating while our lunches 
are being prepared in the domestic science 
room, which fortunately opens off of this 
hall. 

The lunches, as a young enthusiast told 
me with more zeal than grammar, ‘ Gets 
betterer and betterer all the time.’ We 
serve the most nutritious of cream soups, 
changing the kind every day so as to give 
variety, and with two crackers. We 
charge for a very large bow! three cents 
or they may have an equally generous cup 


of chocolate with two crackers. Apple 
sauce goes for two cents. At the fruit 
counter everything sells for one cent. 


Those that wish may bring their own sand- 
wiches and thereby have quite a spread. 
Those that have not the pennies and can 
not get them do different tasks for their 
respective teachers thus earning a greatly 
appreciated lunch judging from the high 
polish that they give the inside of the cup 
or bowl. 

And now as to results: After a test of 
just one month all are unanimous in their 
praise and thanks; the teachers say that 
whereas before the morning session was not 
always a joy the afternoon session was 
always a drag but not so now. They tell 
of different cases every week of boys and 
girls who are no longer listless and in- 
attentive but who are wide awake and 
ambitious to know, whose little eyes are 
coming forward and occupying the place 
that the Master intended that they should, 
whose cheeks are gaining a solid round- 
ness with a ‘healthy color and whose 
tempers are beginning to disappear. 

Surely the work is worth the effort. 


Suggestion Regarding Teaching of Hygiene 


In speaking of sexual immorality, 
it is more important to refer to the 
injuries it inflicts upon character 
than to its hygienic dangers: it can 
be pointed out that the worst disease 
which can be contracted by any one, 
is that disease of the character which 
develops when a man accustoms him- 
self to a course of action which can- 


not be sanctioned by his better self. 
This disease destroys the con- 
sistency of a man’s inner life and 
prepares him for unreliable conduct 
in all other spheres of activity. 

It delivers him over to the power 
of momentary impulses. 

F. W. Foerster. 
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Young Boys and Boarding School. By Horace 
Holden. The Gorham Press, Boston, Mass. 


The Functions, Organization and Administration 
of the Sub-Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 
are the topics considered in this book by one who has 
been for some years Master in a Sub-Preparatory 
School for Boys from seven to fourteen years of age. 
There are conditions which sometimes make it neces- 
sary to send small boys to a boarding school. To 
meet the needs of such boys, the author presents his 
views of what are the essentials in successful conduct 
of such a school. The curriculum, the personnel of 
the staff, physical and moral education as well as 
intellectual and social education are among the sub- 
jects covered. 

The importance of out-door life for boys of that 
age, and the definite careful training in morals and 
manners are points well brought out that are appli- 
cable to the boy in his own home as much as to the 
boarding school. 


Quarterly Bulletin of the Office for the¥Protection 
of Children. Minister of Justice of the Kingdom 
of Belgium. 


Belgium fhas made a reputation for holding many 
International Congresses and many Expositions. 

The International Congress for Protection of 
Children met in Ghent in July, 1913. Comparative 
legislation relative to children’s courts. Charts were 
shown, marking the countries which in different 
forms have adapted this method of procedures To 
secure this information, 1500 books were consulted, 
the greater part in languages other than the French. 

All that Belgium is doing for children in every 
village and town was shown by charts. These 
charts have been reproduced and are contained in 
an illustrated book published by the Minister of 
Justice. : 


Markets for the People. By J. W. Sullivan. 
MacMillan Company. $1.25. 


This book is a careful study of methods by which 
the cost of living may be reduced. Every home- 
maker should be informed on measures which may 
promote economy in the food supply of the family. 

en the farmer gets 75 cents for a barrel of 
apples and the consumer pays $4 for the same barrel 
it behooves every consumer to know why such a 
difference exists. ‘‘ Markets for the People” helps 
to solve the question. 


=. Jester of St. Timothy’s. By Arthur Stanwood 
1er. 


The 


A football story. James E. West, Scout Executive, 
says, ‘In the execution of its purpose to give edu- 
cational value and moral worth to the recreational 
activities of the boyhood of America, the leaders of 
the Boy Scout movement quickly learned that to 
effectively carry out its program, the boy must be 
influenced not only in his outdoor life but also in 
the diversions of his other leisure moments. There 
should constantly be presented to him the books the boy 
likes best, yet always the books that will be best for the 
boy. To help parents and educators to meet this need 
the Library Commission of the Boy Scouts of 
America has been organized. Every Boy's Library is 
a result of their labors. 


Deering at Princeton. A Story of College Life. By 
Latta Griswold. The MacMillan Company. 


An interesting story of a student's life at Princeton. 
A book that will interest boys. 


Cattle Ranch to College. By Russell Doubleday. 

A true tale of a boy’s life in the West 25 years ago. 
The incidents described actually happened. Buffalo 
hunts and the wild life of the cow-boy are things of 
the past but they form an interesting period in the 
development of the United States. 


Happy Acres." By Edna Turpin. 
Company, Publishers. 


A charming story of a little girl of Virginia. Much 
of the life of a Virginia village is interwoven in the 
story. It is a book that holds one's interest from 
beginning to end. 

For those who desire a book suitable for girls of 
ten to fifteen years ‘‘Happy Acres"’ will be a happy 
choice. 


The MacMillan 


Your Child Today and Tomorrow. By Sidonie 
Matzner Gruenberg. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


A plea for child study by one who has found such 
study helpful. Many references to the great special- 
ists in child study are made and incidents given which 
are suggestive of right and wrong methods of child- 
training. 


The Children's Reading. By Frances Jenkins Olcott. 
Houghton Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net. 


Miss Olcott was head of the Children's Department 
at the Carnegie Library, Pittsburg. A large list of 
books for children’s reading, with a brief review of 
each one. Valuable suggestions as to choice of books 
for children are given. 


Story Telling Poems. ByfFrances Jenkins Olcott. 
Houghton Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


A tompilation of poems of interest to children and 
especially selected because of their adaptation to 
story telling. 


Every Day Problems in Teaching. By M. V. O'Shea. 
Bobbs Merrill Company, Publishers. Price $1.25. 
For many years Dr. O'Shea has been visiting 

schools and observing the methods of teaching. 
The Every Day Problems include school govern- 

ment, discipline, fair play, teaching pupils to think, 
to execute; teaching the arts of communication, 
tendencies of novices in teaching, and the education 
of girls. Exercises and problems are given with 
references for reading. The book is valuable for all 
teachers. 14 


The Montessori Manual, in which Dr. Montessori's 
teachings and educational occupations are arranged 
in practical exercises or lessons for the mother or 
the teacher. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher, author 
of ‘‘A Montessori Mother."’ The W. E. Richardson 
Company, Chicago. 

Illustrated with portrait of Dr. Montessori and 
all of the material used in her exercises. Mrs. 
Fisher’s enthusiastic interpretation of Dr. Montes- 
sori’s views will interest mothers who desire to use 
them in home teaching. 


Biology of Sex. By T. W. Galloway, Ph.D. For 
Parents and Teachers. D. C. Heath & Company. 


Dr. Galloway says ‘‘The problem of the present 
moment is one of method and spirit rather than of 
matter; ‘how’ rather than ‘what.” How can we 
take the facts, which are easy enough for any adult 
to get, and use them in such a way as to do good 
rather than harm to the boys and girls at the various 
stages of their development? ‘Because the writer 
believes there is a sane solution of the problem he 
presents the brief study of the subject.” 


Tecumseh’'s Young Braves. 
son. 

A story of the War of 1812 is the historical setting 
for the story. Many of the deeds woven into this 
story are vouched for by the best historians. Books 
of this kind inspire a desire to read history. 


Every Boy's Library. Boy Scouts of America. 


By Everett T. Tomlin- 
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